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WHO OWNS THE BELL SYSTEM? 


It belongs to people in all 
walks of life in cities, towns 
and villages throughout 
America. 


The money comes from the 
savings of the many. For only 
the many —that is, hundreds 
of thousands of small inves- 
tors — have the money to own 
such a big business. 

More than half of its 
700,000 stockholders are 
women. 


About one stockholder 
in thirteen is a telephone 
employee. 

The average number of 
shares held per stockholder 
is 30. More than 210,000 
stockholders own five shares 
or less. No one owns as much 
as one-half of one per cent 
of its stock. 


About one person in every 
200 in the United States is a 
part owner of the Bell System. 
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The Conference on World 
Government 


By GEORGE C. HOLT 


Held at Rollins College, March eleventh to sixteenth, 1946 


HE history of the quest for 

peace is almost as old as the 

history of war. The history 

of the practical application of the 

machinery of peace to the solution of 
the problem of war is in its infancy. 

For centuries, isolated idealists have 
advocated true government on the 
world level, and have shown, with 
irrefutable logic, that the controls 
which have proved so necessary in the 
local and national spheres must be 
extended to the world sphere if an- 
archy is to be eliminated from the 
affairs of men. Their arguments have 
had, until recently, little effect on the 
course of history. 

Since August, 1945, when the 
atomic bombs exploded over Japan, a 
strange development has occurred in 
men’s thinking. Thousands of men, 
some of them in positions of great 
power in many countries, have come 
to realize that the rule of law on the 
world level is not an ultimate goal but 


an immediate necessity. Those men 
have seen that world government, 
based on law and backed by force, is 
the only solution to world anarchy, 
just as national government, based on 
law and backed by force, was the only 
solution to national anarchy. 

From March 11 through March 16, 
1946, a group of those men met in 
Winter Park, Florida, and at the end 
of their deliberations issued a state- 
ment, an appeal to the peoples of the 
world, which is printed in its entirety 
here. These men were invited to 
come to Winter Park by Rollins Col- 
lege. Perhaps it might be of interest 
to tell the story which preceded the 
invitations. 

Hamilton Holt, the president of 
Rollins, attended the San Francisco 
conference. During the first world 
war he was one of the two or three 
men who conceived the idea of the 
League to Enforce Peace, who organ- 
ized that league, converted Woodrow 
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Wilson to its precepts, and who there- 
fore had a large share in the movement 
which led to the League of Nations. 

After his return from San Francisco, 
he lectured on the Conference in the 
East and in Florida. One of his 
lectures was delivered before the Uni- 
versity Club in Winter Park. Toward 
the end of the speech, after describing 
the Charter, he stated that in his 
opinion, though it was an improve- 
ment over the League of Nations 
Covenant, it still suffered from the 
basic weakness of the Covenant: it 
was a league of sovereign states; in the 
last analysis, it could not enforce its 
decisions without war. He pointed 
out that the evolution from no organ- 
ization to the loose alliance, then to 
the confederation, and finally to the 
federation was, in world affairs, barely 
in the confederation stage. He fore- 
saw no solution for the real problem of 
peace until the world is organized 
federally, just as there was no solution 
for the national problems besetting 
the United States until we had pro- 
gressed from the Articles of Confed- 
eration to the Federal Constitution. 

The day following the lecture, R. T. 
Miller, Jr., a member of the Univer- 
sity Club, called upon President Holt 
and said that he would like to help 
implement the ideas expressed. He 
asked whether $25,000 could be used 
to further the causes for which Pres- 
ident Holt had spoken. With that 
sum of money, the conference, which 
eventually assembled on March 11, 
was financed. 


ROM the beginning, two prin- 
ciples were followed in choosing 
the men who were to be invited: First, 
they should be men who were so well 
known that the statement of their 
deliberations would carry weight with 
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the public and could not be ignored 
by friend or by foe of world govern- 
ment; second, that they should all be 
men who agreed on the basic need for 
world federal government. 

The first point depended upon the 
powers of persuasion of those who 
conceived the idea of the conference 
and asked the men to come. The 
second was an idea that proved con- 
troversial. Some of the men who were 
invited were vaguely in favor of world 
government, or thought that it was a 
distant goal that should be sought, 
but one which was too remote to be 
immediately practicable. Some oth- 
ers were of the opinion that a definite 
statement in favor of world govern- 
ment would weaken the influence of 
the United Nations organization, and 
for that reason thought it premature. 

These were well-taken points, but 
the original concept of the conference 
was not changed. The plan was, not 
to get men together who would dis- 
agree on the basic principles, though 
to have such men debating together 
might be very interesting and educa- 
tional to them, but to convene a 
conference of men who would be able 
to make a strong and concrete state- 
ment which could become a rallying 
ground for those who wished to 
further the ideals for which the money 
was given. Other conferences had 
been held, at Dublin and at Princeton, 
to name two, which had pointed up 
the question of world government, 
and at which men of varying opinions 
had been present. The subject had 
been debated and books had been 
written about it. It was not a new 
idea. It was not intended that the 
Rollins conference should repeat the 
work of those conferences. Its task 
was to make a notable and an original 
contribution, the strongest statement 
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yet made by any group. A majority 
report and a minority report were 
to be avoided. 

It was realized that no group of 
men could be brought together who 
would agree on all the details of a 
proposed world government. But it 
was thought possible to convene a 
group who would agree on the prin- 
ciples, and who could, on the basis of 
those principles, make a statement of 
general aims which would carry the 
authority of unanimity and the weight 
of the names of the men who signed. 

No man was invited who did not 
state categorically that he believed in 
federal world government. No man 
was invited who did not state that he 
considered it necessary for the nations 
of the world to renounce enough of 
their sovereignty to a world organ- 
ization to make that organization 
capable of preventing war. A policy- 
making group, not a debating society, 
was desired. 


T WAS also determined to have a 

conference of workable size. It 
seemed that twenty members was 
about ideal: large enough to permit 
the exchange of ideas between a repre- 
sentative group of men; small enough 
to permit discussion and intimate 
relationship. If more than twenty-five 
should attend, the members would 
make speeches and orations; if less 
than fifteen attended, it would not be 
sufficiently representative. 

Actually, about forty men were 
invited, of whom twenty-two attended. 
Three or four of this number were 
unable to come to Winter Park until 
the third or fourth day. Three or 
four had to leave before the week’s 
work was completed. There were 
never more than eighteen men sitting 
around the table at any one session. 


It was a close-knit group whose mem- 
bers turned out to be remarkably 
congenial. 

There were two business leaders, 
Robert M. Gaylord, ex-president of 
the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, and W. T. Holliday, pres- 
ident of the Standard Oil Company 
of Ohio. Labor was brilliantly rep- 
resented by James B. Carey, the sec- 
retary-treasurer of the C.I.O. Four 
of the top atomic scientists were 
present: Harold C. Urey, the discov- 
erer of heavy hydrogen and a 
Nobel prize winner; Henry DeWolf 
Smyth, the author of the famous 
Smyth Report; I.I. Rabi, another 
Nobel prize winner; and S. K. Allison, 
Mr. Oppenheimer’s associate at Los 
Alamos, one of the men who put the 
bomb together. Religion was repre- 
sented by Rabbi Louis Mann of the 
Sinai Congregation in Chicago, a 
trustee of the Church Peace Union. 
Other religious leaders had _ been 
asked but were unable to attend. 
Several did sign the report, however. 
Two young veterans of the war were 
present, Charles G. Bolte, the chair- 
man of the American Veterans Com- 
mittee, and Cord Meyer, Jr., Captain 
Stassen’s aide at San Francisco. The 
educators present were Alexander 
Meiklejohn, Hamilton Holt, and 
Brooks Emeny, the president of the 
Cleveland Council on World Affairs. 
Preston Slosson of the Modern History 
Department of the University of 
Michigan was the secretary of the 
conference, and the writer acted as 
director. Associate Justice William 
O. Douglas represented the law. Sen- 
ator Tobey of New Hampshire and 
Congressmen Voorhis of California 
and La Follette of Indiana were also 
present. The list was completed by 
Emery Reves, whose book, The Anat- 
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omy of Peace, has had a wide pop- 
ularity; Carl Van Doren, the historian 
and author; and Raymond Swing, 
radio commentator and the chairman 
of the Board of Directors of Amer- 
icans United for World Government.! 

It was a heterogeneous group that 
met at Winter Park. It was, however, 
a group of men who understood each 
other and agreed with each other on 
the need for basic action. It was, 
pre-eminently, a group of men who 
were deeply impressed with the grav- 
ity of the issues before them. It was 
a remarkably selfless and _ broad- 
minded group. There was a balance 
and a moderation in their discussions. 
Useless chatter and wasteful disputa- 
tion were not indulged in. No one 
man dominated; no one man got all 
his own ideas incorporated; no man 
showed inability to meet the objec- 
tions of others and work out a prac- 
tical compromise. Yet, when the final 
statement was signed, no man felt 
that he had been forced, for the sake 
of conformity, to sacrifice any of his 
essential beliefs. Agreement on the 
final statement was unanimous. 

It was a conference which practic- 
ally ran itself. There was no per- 
manent chairman. During the first 
session, a steering committee, made 
up of Mr. Meyer, Mr. Bolte, Mr. 
Carey, Mr. Emeny, and Mr. Allison, 
was chosen. These gentlemen rotated 
the chairmanship of each succeeding 


1I[n addition to the men who attended the con- 
ference, those who had indicated a desire to attend 
but had been unable to come, were invited to sign 
the document. As a result of this invitation, the 
following men added their signatures: Senators 
a H. Ball, Carl A. Hatch, and Claude Pepper; 

ishops Frank A. Juhan, G. Ashton Oldham, and 
Bernard }: Sheil; Ralph W. Sockman, chairman of 
the World Peace Commission of the Methodist 
Church; John R. Mott, president of the World 
Alliance of Y.M.C.A.’s; Ray Stannard Baker, the 
biographer of Woodrow Wilson; Owen D. Young; 
and Albert Einstein. 
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meeting among themselves. By this 
expedient, no one member of the con- 
ference was forced to forego the 
opportunity, because of his chairman- 
ship, of taking an active part in the 
discussions. 


HE first session of the conference 

was held on Monday morning, 
March 11. By the evening of Tues- 
day the conferees had agreed on the 
issues which they considered made 
world government essential. The 
basic principles upon which the con- 
ference worked were agreed to early 
in the sessions. This cleared the way 
for the formulation of the simple, 
specific suggestions outlining the steps 
which must be taken to arrive at 
world government. The formulation 
of these suggestions took the remain- 
der of the time at the disposal of the 
conference. The statement was issued 
on Saturday, March 16. 

The basic principles at which the 
conferees early arrived might be 
summed up as follows: The control of 
atomic war is a political question. No 
war, atomic or otherwise, can be pre- 
vented as long as the present system 
of unlimited national sovereignty con- 
tinues. The threat of war inevitably 
means regimentation and the loss of 
individual freedom. Peace can only 
be maintained under a system of 
universal law. Law only exists where 
there are organs for the promulgation, 
interpretation, and enforcement of the 
law. This means government, in this 
case on the world level. 

Because there are many people who 
assume that such a world organization 
does exist in the United Nations 
organization, the conference went on 
to state that the United Nations 
organization is not a government but 
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a league of sovereign states, held 
together not by a rule of universal law 
but by a multilateral treaty. The 
members of the conference agreed that 
although the organization of the 
United Nations was the greatest step 
yet taken by mankind toward world 
peace, it was still inadequate to pre- 
vent war in case of crisis. The charter 
does, however, provide for methods 
of amendment. The members of the 
conference emphatically agreed that 
they should not suggest the scrapping 
of the United Nations organization, 
but should suggest its strengthening 
by means of the amendment clauses 
of Article 109 of the Charter. 

The experience of the Dublin con- 
ference weighed heavily in the minds 
of the members of the Rollins con- 
ference. They did not want the 
impression to be disseminated, as it 
was after the Dublin conference, that 
the members wished to scrap the 
United Nations organization. That 
impression, though an erroneous one, 
was due to the ambiguity of the 
Dublin statement on the United 
Nations organization. The debate on 
the question at Rollins was lively, but 
the conference was convinced that 
the United Nations organization was 
the proper channel through which the 
world government should be brought 
into being. 

It has been stated by various indi- 
viduals that a campaign for world 
government could not but weaken the 
United Nations organization at this 
time, when it most needs all the sup- 
port available if it is to meet its 
commitments and make a strong start. 
The members of the Rollins confer- 
ence felt that their suggestions would 
have exactly the opposite effect. They 
felt that, as it now stands, the United 


Nations organization is too weak to 
meet the complex problems of the 
modern world system. Instead of 
weakening the United Nations organ- 
ization, they proposed to give it the 
strength necessary to make it work- 
able. If the United Nations organ- 
ization is so imperfect that it must be 
nursed along from crisis to crisis, and 
if men must close their eyes and hold 
their breath and pray every time the 
delicate equilibrium of power politics 
between sovereign states becomes 
unsettled, then the solution is to 
strengthen the charter organically, 
amend it so that its basic weaknesses, 
which are all too apparent, may be 
eliminated. This the men at Rollins 
proposed. They considered that they 
were strengthening the organization 
of the United Nations. 


HEIR specific proposals were 

few in number and were designed 
to indicate simply the basic moves 
which were necessary to institute a 
workable world government in the 
security area. It was felt that to 
suggest a government having juris- 
diction in a wider field than that of 
security would be asking too much in 
the initial stages. 

They recognized that the immediate 
problem was to work out a system 
under which war would be difficult. 
War cannot be prevented unless there 
is force to prevent it. Force outside 
of law is no improvement on the lack 
of force. But law cannot exist unless 
there are the organs which make law, 
interpret law, administer law, and 
enforce law. Law applies to individ- 
uals. Treaties apply to states. To 
bring military sanctions against dis- 
obedient states is, in the last analysis, 
to wage war against them. To bring 
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sanctions against lawbreaking indi- 
viduals is to maintain the rule of law. 

The government proposed by the 
conference would derive its specific 
powers from the peoples of the world, 
and its organs would act for and upon 
the peoples of the world. These 
organs—a legislature, an executive, a 
judiciary, and a police force—would 
be derived, for the most part, from the 
existing organs of the United Nations. 
The General Assembly would become 
the legislative branch of the world 
government, with the citizens of the 
world represented on an equitable 
basis, and with powers, in addition to 
the present powers of the General 
Assembly, to pass laws controlling 
the manufacture and inspection of 
weapons of mass destruction, provid- 
ing for appropriate civil and criminal 
sanctions and for the maintenance of 
the necessary police forces. 

The Security Council of the United 
Nations would be transformed into 
the world executive responsible to the 
General Assembly, with the power to 
administer and ensure the enforce- 
ment of the laws, and, under the 
direction of the legislature, to con- 
tinue to perform its present functions 
as defined in the Charter. 

Independent judicial tribunals 
would be provided for, including not 
only a stronger world court but also 
possible lower courts, which would 
have power not only to try cases 
arising under the laws enacted by the 
legislative branch, but also to hear 
questions involving the interpretation 
of the Charter. 

Since the actions of this govern- 
ment would directly affect the peoples 
of the world, a bill of rights was sug- 
gested for the protection of such 
persons affected by laws enacted by 
the General Assembly. 
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These were the limited powers sug- 
gested for the world government; all 
of them could be attained by the 
proper amendments to the United 
Nations Charter. All powers not so 
delegated were to be reserved to the 
member states. 

This is not a very complex world 
government. It is what the members 
of the Rollins conference thought 
would be realizable as a first step, 
given the proper education of the 
peoples of the world. Since they 
believed that such education should 
begin at home, they proposed several 
steps to the director for the dissem- 
ination of the appeal, and undertook, 
themselves, to bring it to the attention 
of the public in whatever ways and as 
often as they could. 

Perhaps the last paragraph of the 
appeal is the most important part of 
the document. It reads: 


The establishment of a world govern- 
ment representative of the peoples of the 
world must be accompanied by a broad 
program of mass education and the free 
exchange of knowledge among them. 
Only world government, even in the 
limited terms here advocated, can bring 
the peace in which the peoples can 
mature to the full responsibility by which 
they can realize their destiny as free men. 


As stated earlier in the appeal, 
“Peace is not merely the absence of 
war.” This final paragraph states 
that peace is the only condition in 
which the advance of man, in this age 
of suicidal warfare, is conceivable. 
And by “peace” is not meant the 
precarious periods between conflicts 
when various sovereign states are 
jockeying for position and keeping 
their war potential in readiness. The 
term “peace” here implies a state of 
being on which individuals and their 
political organizations can rely, one 
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which is so sound that the chief con- 
cern of men and of governments can 
be concentrated on the pursuits of 
progress and education. 

At the present time, a large major- 
ity of the peoples of the world are 
illiterate or politically and socially 
uneducated. Only in real peace can 
the peoples have the opportunity to 
mature and grow in stature. That 
peace must be enforceable. It must 
be organized. It must be based on 
government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people. 

The purpose of the Rollins College 
Conference Appeal is not simply to 
state once again that peace is essential 
because war is ruinous. That is true 
enough, and world government should 
be set up, in the first instance, to 
prevent war. But that negative reason 
is only the first one. The far greater 
reason, the positive one, is that peace 
means progress, education, enlighten- 
ment, and a recognition of the inherent 
dignity of mankind. 


An Appeal to the Peoples 
of the World 


STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES 

The atomic bomb and other applica- 
tions of science and technology to modern 
warfare have made it so destructive that 
the outbreak of another major war must 
be prevented. 

Atomic secrets cannot be kept for 
more than a few years by any nation or 
small group of nations; nor can there be 
any adequate military defense against a 
surprise attack capable of paralyzing the 
country and peoples attacked. 

There can be no absolute guarantee 
that peace will be maintained as long as 
any nation has the sovereign right to 
decide questions of war and peace for itself. 

If nations live under the permanent 
threat of war, each sovereign state will 
inevitably become more and more total- 


itarian; thus depriving its citizens of 
more and more personal liberty. 

No nation-state can today hope to be 
strong enough, sovereign enough, to pro- 
tect its citizens from war. Twice in one 
generation the United States has been 
forced to enter a war which the people 
wished to avoid. 

Peace is not merely the absence of war 
but the presence of justice, of law, of 
order—in short, of government. 

World peace can be created and main- 
tained only under world law universal and 
strong enough to establish justice and 
prevent armed conflict between nations. 

The only way by which a people can 
assure its survival and preserve its liber- 
ties is to create with the other peoples a 
world government—a constitutional fed- 
eral government—to which shall be 
delegated the powers necessary to main- 
tain the general peace of the world based 
on law and justice. 

THE ARGUMENT 


The United Nations as now constituted 
is a league of sovereign states. As such, 
it is not a world government, and there- 
fore cannot by law prevent armed conflict 
between nations and establish justice and 
security. Nevertheless, it is the greatest 
step yet taken by mankind toward 
world peace. Since the Charter provides 
for amendments, every effort should be 
made to transform the United Nations 
into a world government. 

Such objectives cannot, we know, be 
reached overnight. The difficulty of 
building support within each nation for a 
world government is multiplied by the 
diversity of cultures, governments, and 
institutions among the nations. 

But a start must be made. It must be 
made now. It must be made with the 
tools at hand. It must be directed, in 
the first instance, at the removal of the 
haunting fear and suspicion with which 
atomic weapons and weapons of similar 
destructiveness afflict mankind. The 
United States has the opportunity and 
duty to take the lead in proposing such 
constructive measures as are necessary to 
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that end. It is with these considerations 
in mind that we make the proposals 


which follow. 
THE OBJECTIVES 


We propose that a general conference 
of the United Nations be called as pro- 
vided in Article 109 of the Charter to 
draft amendments accomplishing the 
following objectives: 

1. That the United Nations be trans- 
formed from a league of sovereign states 
into a government deriving its specific 
powers from the peoples of the world. 

2. That the General Assembly be 
reconstituted as the legislative branch of 
the world government, in which the cit- 
izens of the member states are represented 
on an equitable basis. 

3. That the General Assembly, in 
addition to its present functions, shall 
have power: 

a. To make laws prohibiting or otherwise 
controlling weapons of mass destruc- 
tion and, so far as necessary for that 
purpose, regulating the uses of atomic 
energy. 

5.To make laws providing for such 
inspection as is necessary or appro- 
priate to the execution of the foregoing 
powers. 

c. To provide for appropriate civil and 
criminal sanctions for the laws enacted 
pursuant to the foregoing powers. 

d.To provide and maintain such police 
forces as are necessary for law en- 
forcement. 

4. That independent judicial tribunals 
be created with jurisdiction over cases 
and controversies arising under laws 
enacted by the General Assembly or 
involving questions concerning the inter- 
pretation of the Charter of the United 
Nations. 

5. That a Bill of Rights be designed 
for the protection of persons affected by 
laws enacted by the General Assembly. 


6. That the Security Council be recon- 
stituted as the executive branch of the 
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world government with the power (a) to 
administer and insure the enforcement of 
the laws, and (4), under the direction of 
the General Assembly, to perform its 
present functions as defined in the 
Charter. 


7. That the powers not delegated to 
the General Assembly be reserved to the 
member states. 


THE CONCLUSIONS 


We believe these to be the minimum 
requirements necessary for the creation 
of a world government capable of avert- 
ing the catastrophe of another war in the 
atomic era. The present United Nations 
Charter does not meet these minimum 
requirements. 

The establishment of a world govern- 
ment representative of the peoples of the 
world must be accompanied by a broad 
program of mass education and the free 
exchange of knowledge among them. 
Only world government, even in the 
limited terms here advocated, can bring 
the peace in which the peoples can mature 
to the full responsibility by which they 
can realize their destiny as free men. 


Signers 


S. K. Atuison, chairman, Institute of Nuclear 
Studies, University of Chicago 

Ray StannarD Baker, official biographer of 
Woodrow Wilson 

Josepu H. Batt, United States senator from 
Minnesota 

Cuartes G. Botte, chairman, The American 
Veterans Committee, Inc. 

James B. Carey, secretary-treasurer, C.I.O. 

Witt1am O. Dovuctas, associate justice, 
Supreme Court of the United States 

ALBERT ErnsTEIN, theoretical physicist 

Brooks Emeny, president, Council on World 
Affairs, Cleveland 

Rosert M. Gaytorp, chairman of the 
Executive Committee, National Association 
of Manufacturers 

Cart A. Hatcu, United States senator from 
New Mexico 

W. T. Hotuinay, president, Standard Oil Com- 
pany of Ohio 
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Georce C. Hott, director, Rollins College 
Conference on World Government 

Hami.ton Ho1t, president, Rollins College 

Frank A. JunHan, chancellor, University of 
the South; bishop of Florida 

Cuar.es M. La Fo.ietre, member of Con- 
gress from Indiana 

Louis L. Mann, rabbi, Sinai Congregation, 
Chicago 

ALEXANDER MEIKLEjOHN, former president 
of Amherst College and United States del- 
egate to UNESCO 

Corp Meyer, Jr., Boston, Massachusetts 

Joun R. Mort, president, World Alliance of 
Y.M.C.A.’s 

G. Asuton OtpuaM, bishop of Albany; chair- 
man, World Alliance for International 
Friendship through Churches 

C.LaupE Pepper, United States senator from 
Florida 

I. I. Rasi, Nobel prize winner; nuclear physi- 
cist, Columbia University 

Emery Reves, author, The Anatomy of Peace 


Bernarp J. Sueit, auxiliary bishop, Arch 
Diocese of Chicago; founder of Catholic 
Youth Organization 

Preston Stosson, historian, University of 
Michigan; secretary, Rollins College Con- 
ference on World Government 

Henry DeWo tr Smytu, atomic physicist, 
Princeton University 

Ravpu W. Sockman, minister, Christ Church, 
New York; chairman, World Peace Com- 
mission of the Methodist Church 

Raymonp Swino, chairman of the Board of 
Directors, Americans United for World 
Government, Inc. 

Cuar.es W. Tosey, United States senator 
from New Hampshire 

Harotp C. Urey, discoverer of heavy hydro- 
gen, Nobel prize winner 

Cart Van Doren, author, historian 

H. Jerry Voornis, member of Congress from 
California 

Owen D. Youna, former chairman of the Board 
of Directors, General Electric Company 


Community Student Participation 


By HAROLD R. BOTTRELL 


Quick Survey Number ro 


HE findings reported here are 
the outcomes of a quick survey 
addressing to junior colleges 
the question: What opportunities do 
you provide for student participation 
in your local community? Ten groups 
of generally available opportunities 
were presented and the answers to 
four questions were sought for each of 
them. Do you use it? Is student 
participation voluntary or required? 
Is supervision provided? Is there a 
sponsor or supervisor? 
The survey was sent early in Feb- 
ruary to the administrative officers of 
570 junior colleges listed in the Junior 


College Directory, January, 1945. 
Responses were tabulated from 44 per 
cent of these junior colleges. Inquiry 
forms were received from 52 per cent 
of them. Responses of all kinds came 
from 55 per cent of the colleges cov- 
ered in the survey. 

Data on size of college, control and 
affiliation of college, type of college, 
and length of college program were 
interpolated from the Junior College 
Directory. Population data, taken 
from the Federal Census of Population 
for 1940, were also interpolated. All 
data were coded, put on punch cards, 
and tabulated by sorting machine. 
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A study of the comparative data 
shows the 251 responding junior col- 
leges to be similar to, and typical of, 
the 570 junior colleges to which this 
survey was addressed. 

The table which is given here shows 
the use being made by 251 junior col- 
leges of opportunities for student 
participation in the local community, 
with opportunities arranged in order 
of frequency of use. Thus, the table 
shows that 80 per cent of the 251 
colleges use opportunities for student 
leadership in church and religious 
organizations in the community. 

The percentages of the 251 junior 
colleges affording opportunities for 
student participation in the com- 
munity are as follows: 


Opportunities Per Cent 
Leadership in religious organizations........ 80 
ee wane in such youth groups as Boy Scouts 63 
Services through Red Cross............... 62 
Projects in co-operation with community 

groups and organizations................ 52 
Assistance in welfare and social agencies.... 52 
Employment (directed through a _ work- 

experience program)..................6- 1 
Recreational leadership................... 49 
ee 46 
Tours and excursions directed toward com- 

munity understanding.................. 34 
Community or neighborhood surveys and 

oe le keke apkwie mie s'ere are 26 


When the data were studied in 
relation to size of college, it was, found 
that the 73 per cent of the colleges 
enrolling less than three hundred 
students reported 69 per cent of the 
opportunities used. Use is somewhat 
decreased with decrease in size of 
college but there is not marked 
increase in use with increase in size 
of college. 

When the data were studied in 
relation to type of college, it was 
found that public junior colleges use 
considerably more opportunities than 
private junior colleges. The public 
junior colleges, which are 46 per cent 
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of the 251 colleges, used 50 per cent ot 
the reported total of opportunities 
provided. 

When the data were studied in 
relation to population of the local 
community, it was found that junior 
colleges in rural communities use, 
proportionately, fewer opportunities 
than do junior colleges in each 
successively larger local community 
group. Numerically, the majority of 
the total opportunities was reported 
by small colleges and colleges in rel- 
atively small communities. 

In summary, fewer opportunities 
were used as a group by smaller 
junior colleges, by private junior col- 
leges, by denominationally controlled 
junior colleges, by junior colleges in 
smaller communities. 


HE data show clearly that stu- 

dent participation in community- 
serving activities in these 251 junior 
colleges is voluntary. The colleges 
report voluntary participation in 10 
out of every II opportunities used. 
Opportunities involving tours, excur- 
sions, surveys, and field studies are 
almost equally divided between vol- 
untary and required participation. In 
5 out of every 6 uses of employment 
opportunities, participation was re- 
ported as voluntary, indicating an 
interpretation different from the def- 
inition given it in the inquiry form. 
The responses to this item should be 
discounted considerably. 

The data obtained on supervision 
of student participation in the com- 
munity disclose that of the 1,286 
opportunities reported as used by the 
251 junior colleges, 73 per cent are 
reported as supervised. However, 
sponsors or supervisors are reported 
by name for only 56 per cent of all 
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opportunities used, or for 3 out of 4 of 
those reported as supervised. 

One-fourth of the opportunities 
used are not supervised and almost 
one-half have no designated sponsor- 
ship or supervision. Absence of super- 
vision was specifically reported in 
11 per cent of the opportunities used. 

Of the 948 opportunities reported 
supervised, 44 per cent have college- 
wide supervision; 33 per cent have 
departmental supervision; 18 per cent 
have other than college supervision; 
and 6 per cent have supervision 
combining two of the three types 
mentioned. More than the general 
nature of the supervision cannot be 
determined from the data obtained 
through the survey. 


T WAS thought that interesting 

results might be obtained if a 
rating scale were devised to show the 
extent to which the junior colleges 
used opportunities for student par- 
ticipation in the local community. 
Accordingly, each junior college was 
given a rating equal to the number of 
opportunities reported used. This 
rating has been designated as its 
opportunity-use rating. The follow- 
ing table shows the number of junior 
colleges having each rating: 


Opportunity- Foc wad Opportunity- — 
Use Rating ‘olleges Use oe olleges 
Pete kak ore se OTe savs 29 
eee 19 - (Lides eke 30 
: ere S 32 rere 20 
Decedieccak 43 es, Bee II 
a eee 45 SOsK:< 5b G04 10 


The composite or average rating of 
the 251 junior colleges is 5.12. The 
median rating is 4.56; the lower quar- 
tile, 3; the upper quartile, 6.5. 

When the data on opportunity-use 
rating are studied in relation to size 
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of college, a tendency is found for 
rating to increase with size of college, 
but there are too many exceptions to 
make it a strong tendency. Colleges 
having less than two hundred students 
fall below the composite rating, the 
smallest colleges having the lowest 
rating. 

With reference to type of junior 
college, colleges for men have by far 
the lowest opportunity-use rating, 
colleges for women and coeducational 
colleges approximate the composite 
average, and colleges for Negroes 
exceed it by almost one full point. 

Public junior colleges as a group 
have an opportunity-use rating .7 
above that of private junior colleges. 
Denominational junior colleges have 
the lowest rating, 4.5. 

Study of the data on opportunity- 
use rating in relation to population 
of the local community reveals that 
there is a tendency for rating to 
increase with increase in population 
of the local community, but there 
are fluctuations between population 
groups and a considerable spread of 
high and low ratings in each pop- 
ulation group. 

Study of the distributions of oppor- 
tunity-use ratings, as did study of 
the distributions of opportunities used, 
indicates that opportunities for stu- 
dent participation in the community 
are generally available and generally 
used. The response to the survey 
indicates interest in providing such 
opportunities. It does not provide 
bases for answering how the junior 
colleges do what they report they are 
doing. In this respect, the survey 
appears to be a useful preliminary 
inquiry in the field. _[Vol. XVII, No. 5 








The Veteran Is in College 


By ROBERT W. WEBB anv BYRON H. ATKINSON 


Retrospect and Prospect 


HE University of California 

on February 1, 1945, organ- 

ized administratively to pro- 
vide for the returning veteran. At Los 
Angeles and on each major campus of 
the University, President Sproul des- 
ignated a Co-ordinator of Veterans’ 
Affairs, through whose office would 
pass all veterans enrolling in the Uni- 
versity. The office was conceived as a 
service office, whose sole function 
would be to expedite the veteran in 
his educational endeavors, simplify- 
ing, in so far as practicable, his 
subsidy, his materials, and his educa- 
tional needs to streamline them to the 
tempo which he hoped to follow in 
making up educationally for the time 
lost in service. 

A year has now elapsed since this 
organization was created on the Los 
Angeles campus. Its experiences with 
the veteran make it obvious that 
many unsound and unrealistic con- 
ceptions, obtained from articles in too 
many popular, and even some profes- 
sional, magazines are current. Though 
it is still early to draw final conclu- 
sions, it is certainly timely for parents, 
friends, educators, and administrators 
to realize that the veteran returns to 
civil life with relative ease and little 
complication if left to his own devices, 
assisted only when help is needed or 
when it is solicited by him. 

The veteran does not generally con- 


stitute an educational, emotional, 
psychologic, or psychiatric problem. 
The fact which we, as educators, need 
to face is that the returning veteran 
generally has well-defined ideas, which 
he expects in a measure to be recog- 
nized by the institution of his choice, 
and a clearly defined goal which he 
hopes to reach with all possible expe- 
dition. So far, many educational 
institutions, in spite of their concern 
and desire to assist the veteran, have 
hindered rather than helped him in his 
readjustment to civilian life. It is 
with this in mind that a few facts 
based on experience are related here. 

Misconceptions regarding the prev- 
alence of serious educational mal- 
adjustments, which are completely 
without substantiation when experi- 
ence with many veterans is reviewed, 
have been given in the popular articles 
which have been published in journals 
of tremendous circulation. One sus- 
pects that these articles were prepared 
by persons whose experience with the 
veteran was limited. Some of the 
articles are highly idealistic; others 
select the problems of the few and 
make them the problems of the many. 

Some thousand or more veterans 
have passed through the Los Angeles 
Office of Veterans’ Affairs in the past 
year, of whom it might conservatively 
be stated that five per cent face 
problems such as those which are out- 
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lined in most popular articles; the 
others resume their normal place in 
educational life without hindrance. If 
it is recognized that individual educa- 
tional problems, which need to be 
remedied, exist among all students, 
not solely among veterans, the vet- 
erans will be truly served. The 
impressions gained from reading pop- 
ular articles suggest that the vast 
majority of returning veterans, rather 
than a small percentage, present 
major personal problems—emotional 
instability, fear of economic insecurity, 
impatience with modern educational 
methods, inability to appraise their 
capacities, and unwillingness to pay 
the price of education in training and 
experience. From our experience at 
Los Angeles, we believe that these 
problems are exceptional rather than 
general. 


T IS generally recognized in educa- 

tional institutions that the emo- 
tionally unstable student should have 
special consideration and special] psy- 
chiatric, psychological, or medical 
treatment. Thus far, few such cases 
have been encountered here among 
the veterans. The local Veterans’ 
Administration has been unusually 
successful in diagnosing emotionally 
unstable individuals before they reach 
enrollment in the University. Most 
of these men recognize their own 
emotional problems. Often they dis- 
cuss their problems frankly with the 
interviewer. When such _ problems 
appear incompatible with the educa- 
tional practice in our University, the 
applicant is told that he would be 
unwise to enroll under the circum- 
stances. Those who could profit by 
educational experience are advised to 
seek a college which gives greater 
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personal attention to the individual 
and which provides the services of an 
adequate resident psychiatric staff. 
The few veterans who have not been 
amenable to such recommendations 
we have kept from enrolling by refus- 
ing them admission because of physical 
ailments which may produce incom- 
petence in academic work. 

Our University of ten thousand 
students is, we believe, typical of 
others of the same size. Up to the 
present time, out of more than a 
thousand interviews and several hun- 
dred enrollments, fewer than ten 
veterans whose emotional difficulties 
made attendance at college undesir- 
able have been encountered. This fact 
suggests that few veterans with emo- 
tional problems apply for admission 
to educational institutions. 

According to popular belief, eco- 
nomic insecurity is one of the major 
fears of the veteran. The overwhelm- 
ing percentage of returned servicemen 
state that they have decided to come 
(or return) to college to make more 
certain their place in a stable econ- 
omy. They have thought this prob- 
lem through, and have decided that 
education offers them the best chance 
for security in the postwar world. 
More than go per cent of those inter- 
viewed state with emphasis what they 
want to study and how long. The 
educational shopper is in the minority. 
True, many servicemen are shopping 
for schools, appraising the offerings, 
but their search is not motivated by 
the desire to get something for nothing 
or to follow the line of least resistance. 
In addition, most veterans have sub- 
stantial bank accounts, accumulated 
during service as a backlog against 
economic insecurity. 

Repeatedly, the theory is advanced 
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that modern educational methods are 
too antiquated to meet the needs 
of the returning veteran; a common 
plaint is that curriculums cannot be 
adapted in their present form: to the 
requirements of the veteran. Such 
ideas apparently are based on an 
assumption that tradition, inertia, 
and unwillingness to face modern 
social trends are fundamental char- 
acteristics of the American educa- 
tional system. It is true certainly 
that university faculty administrators 
are more conservative, more dog- 
matic, and more inert than almost any 
other group. However, when changes 
are necessary, leaders to bring them 
about are commonly found in the 
very institutions which outwardly 
maintain with emphasis the policy of 
laissez faire. 

To one unfamiliar with American 
institutions of higher learning, it 
would seem that this apparent un- 
wieldiness and lack of flexibility would 
make the veteran’s experience in a 
traditional American university or 
college a bitter one. On the con- 
trary, in six months of existence as a 
veterans’ service agency at Los 
Angeles, we have found surprising 
willingness, yes, even interest, in 
changing traditional procedures, re- 
quirements, and curriculums to meet 
the specific needs of individual vet- 
erans. It is, of course, necessary for 
some person or agency to be respon- 
sible for bringing the problems of 
students who wish to reach specific 
objectives in the shortest possible 
time to the attention of persons with 
administrative authority; once the 
problems are known, full co-operation 
is readily obtained from all agencies, 
at least in this university. 

Many recent articles imply that 
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servicemen wish to hurry to their 
objectives, demanding special curric- 
ulums and special treatment. Actual 
experience, however, suggests that 
the average serviceman is eager to 
resume the kind of education which 
he enjoyed before the war, a leisurely 
type that takes slightly longer than 
the accelerated program. True, he 
does not want to be confined by a 
requirement which compels him to 
spend an extra semester completing 
a unit of language that he will prob- 
ably never use or from which he will 
never benefit, but he is not averse to 
meeting the general university re- 
quirements in spirit and in letter, 
if the letter of those requirements 
does not extend his time of residence 
too long. 


HE arguments for and against the 
conventional curriculums are well 
known. Most universities have the 
elements of any curriculum which 
may normally be demanded. A stu- 
dent who wishes, for example, to study 
international relations for the consular 
service may be expected to follow a 
curriculum in the department of 
political science. If, however, a vet- 
eran feels that the curriculum offered 
by that department is not elastic 
enough, there is no reason why joint 
undertakings by several departments 
cannot adequately meet his particular 
need. It is our experience so far that 
we can meet the needs of the veteran, 
in whatever curriculum he may wish, 
without upsetting the fundamental 
and sound curricular foundations 
offered in the average university. 
Refresher training has been much 
discussed. Elaborate machinery for 
providing any refresher training 
needed by any veteran has been organ- 
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ized in the University of California. 
At Los Angeles, a rather small propor- 
tion of the veterans have expressed 
any real interest in refresher courses. 
Veterans do wish, however, to take 
course work in review. In undertak- 
ing a course in review, that is, repeat- 
ing the course, the veteran does not 
expect duplicate credit, but he does 
expect credit if increased efficiency is 
shown on completion of the course. 
He also expects to advance at what- 
ever rate he earns rather than to be 
confined by the rate of the class. If 
the veteran overestimates his capacity 
to review or undertake advanced 
work, he can be transferred to less 
advanced classes as the need arises. 
With this plan in operation in the 
University at Los Angeles, the return- 
ing veteran does not appear to wish 
further refresher training, although 
conscious effort has been made to 
convince the veteran that refresher 
work is necessary. Usually he has his 
mind made up before coming for 
academic advice, and no amount of 
persuasion will change his opinion. 


GENUINE counseling problem 

may develop because of the vet- 
erans’ desire to enter professional and 
technical courses almost to the exclu- 
sion of other curriculums. This might 
result, if a large enough group of 
veterans take this training success- 
fully, in a gross overstocking of some 
departments, with heavy student loads 
in the professional and_ technical 
departments into which the veterans 
are currently crowding. Many return- 
ing veterans misjudge their aptitude 
for the professional and_ technical 
training which they prefer, perhaps 
as the result of army emphasis on 
technology. They quickly recognize 
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their incapacity, however, when given 
an opportunity to try their wings in 
their selected field. 

Streamlining university curriculums 
has been required in meeting the needs 
of some men seeking vocational reha- 
bilitation. These constituted a large 
percentage of the veterans who en- 
rolled before the end of the war. This 
percentage has decreased as the num- 
ber of veterans increased, with the 
rehabilitation cases now constituting 
fewer than ten per cent of the total. 
A partial solution for this curricular 
problem is to concentrate those vet- 
erans who need training for vocational 
objectives in those schools best qual- 
ified to offer such courses. So far, 
this problem has been met in part by 
urging such veterans to enroll on 
other campuses of the University of 
California more qualified to meet 
vocational-training needs. This is 
primarily a problem for the school 
administrator rather than for the 
veteran himself. 

The increased maturity and expe- 
rience of the veteran have led some 
writers to assume that veterans will be 
impatient with many regular collegiate 
courses. Our experience has not 
borne out this assumption, but credit 
by examination in the so-called lib- 
eral-arts or routine subject require- 
ments offers a ready solution to those 
who feel subject requirements are 
unwieldy. This technique is working 
well on our campus. Most veterans, 
however, seem to believe that required 
courses are not wasted time, even 
though they may have thought they 
would be when they originally signed 
for them. All veterans are given full 
opportunity to receive credit by 
examination for units and grade-points 
in any non-laboratory course in which 
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they feel themselves qualified. Their 
greater maturity assists them in judg- 
ing real educational values. It is our 
opinion that the impatience which 
servicemen are supposed to show with 
modern educational methods is much 
exaggerated. 

Fear that the returning veteran, 
conscious of his right to an education 
under government subsidy, will expect 
to undertake and complete educa- 
tional work beyond his capabilities 
seems groundless. The great majority 
of poorly prepared veterans ask, when 
interviewed, about their chances of 
success in the fields they are contem- 
plating. Contrary to supposition, the 
most realistic person in approaching 
this problem is the serviceman him- 
self, who listens readily to a statement 
of the facts regarding preparation, 
ability, and future in the field in which 
he is hoping to study. Often the 
serviceman will decide, of his own 
volition, that his objective is imprac- 
ticable because his preparation is 
insufficient. In such instances, the 
serviceman usually asks assistance in 
finding an objective which he can 
attain, and which he has greater 
chance of successfully completing 
within a reasonable time. Sheer real- 
ism is characteristic of the returning 
soldier. There is no basis for the belief 
that the ex-serviceman will not be 
realistic in his analysis of his capacities. 

The capacity of a veteran to suc- 
ceed in his educational work is condi- 
tioned by the period of time which has 
elapsed since he last undertook formal 
educational work. The transition back 
to formal study is difficult. The insti- 
tution can aid in this transition by 
providing adequate counsel and special 
help as the man reaches for his stride. 

Educators and writers have ex- 
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pressed the fear that the serviceman 
will expect something for nothing, 
will feel the world owes him a living, 
and that society owes him an 
education; that his price for these 
benefits has already been paid, and 
that all benefits are his solely for the 
asking. Unrealism is not character- 
istic of the veteran. Instead of feeling 
that society owes him an education, 
that the university should give him a 
degree because he is a returned service- 
man, he is exceedingly realistic in 
asking: ‘When I receive this degree, 
what will it be worth—worth in terms 
of background and opportunity for 
the future?” Credit for in-service 
training and education he desires; but 
he wishes the credit which is justly 
due him, and no more. The veteran 
can see that it would be foolhardy, 
and a penalty for him, to grant him 
credit for work which does not serve 
as a foundation for his objective. He 
expects to earn all he receives. 


N THIS discussion, emphasis has 

been away from the unadjusted 
veteran. For the small percentage of 
so-called “‘problem students” who be- 
come part of the educational com- 
munity, the following techniques have 
been found most effective in over- 
coming emotional instability, and 
fitting the veteran into his normal 
place in campus life: 


1. Adequate general counseling available 
at all times on request, on occasion by 
summons, with supplemental psychi- 
atric, psychological, academic, and 
vocational assistance when needed, 
extended unofficiously with the greatest 
tact and diplomacy. 


2. Fostering a campus organization in 


which the veteran may be absorbed. 
[Continued on page 282| 
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When the G.I. Goes to College 


By JOHN ERLE GRINNELL 


Experiences in an Overseas University Center 


O ADVENTURE into such a 

discussion as this is to invite 

a storm of disagreement. Per- 
haps I should bear my thoughts and 
observations in silence until they have 
aged and mellowed; but it would be 
too late then for them to serve any 
good end. Therefore I am expressing 
them now, but not without first hav- 
ing gone over them in detail with 
professors and students of Biarritz 
American University. 

I claim no special personal qualifi- 
cations as interpreter of the G.I. who 
wants further education. It is my 
good fortune, however, to be serving 
here in Biarritz American University 
as counselor and teacher to service 
men and women of the European 
theater of operations. These men and 
women are of all ranks and ages, and 
come from every state of the Union. 
Moreover, I go regularly with them 
to the Army movie theater, play golf 
with them, loaf with them on the 
beach, visit with them over a glass of 
vin blanc, and listen to them in their 
gathering places. 

My observations concern directly 
only the G.I.’s and officers who are 
here in Biarritz American University, 
and, by implication, those who are 
likely to return to school in the States. 
Granted some degree of variation, the 
group at this university is a repre- 
sentative one: the qualities here dis- 


cussed, I am convinced, are to be 
found among most of the servicemen. 

Frankly, this article would not be 
written were there not current in 
America a number of serious miscon- 
ceptions of the G.I.’s who will be 
entering our schools and colleges. 
University and college officials and 
faculties have been talking as if the 
servicemen would need tender psy- 
chological care to adjust them to the 
rigors of college life. Moreover, they 
have moaned about the necessity of 
lowering standards of achievement 
because the veterans have been so 
long away from intellectual exercise. 
Should our schools proceed on such 
assumptions, a grievous disservice 
would be done our veterans and our 
college students. 

Biarritz American University has 
provided a signally happy environ- 
ment for servicemen because its ad- 
ministration realized that the students 
should be treated as mature, well- 
balanced, intellectually eager men and 
women. The faculty was not slow to 
comprehend that the intellectual cli- 
mate of the new university was, if 
anything, brisker than the climate of 
their home colleges. The school-going 
G.I., they learned, is not someone 
to be coddled, as they had been led to 
believe, but a man wanting to go 
places and knowing what will help 
him from what will only impede him. 
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This had to be written because the 
comic G.I. is becoming the real G.I. 
in the minds of thousands of educa- 
tors. He is pictured, as are most 
groups, by the lowest common denom- 
inator. That picture is of a slouchy, 
profane boor who insults every woman 
in the street as he makes his roaring, 
drunken rounds on furlough. He has 
no self-respect nor any respect for the 
property or rights of others. His 
speech is as foul as the foulest gutter, 
and his manners are those of a 
Hottentot. 

That is as foreign to the G.I. we will 
know on our campuses as it is to my 
college president or to yours. But 
because that picture in some measure 
influences the planning of our school 
people, this is written. 


N THE first place, as every boy in 

the eighth grade is different, so is 
every G.I. different. No amount of 
living together can erase essential 
individual differences in intelligence, 
emotional patterns, aesthetic appre- 
ciations, and spiritual forces. Any 
sweeping statement of common modes 
of behavior must always be grounded 
on this foundation of differences. 
Though no generalization can be 
applied to every G.I., certain conclu- 
sions can be made with complete 
confidence that experience will bear 
them out. 

Let us examine first the G.I.’s’ 
attitudes toward truth and honest 
thinking. Fully as strong as their 
desire to be home is their scorn of the 
stuffy, the insincere, the pompous. 
They were in this war, as they put it, 
“up to their necks,” and they did 
some pretty serious thinking. They 
were willing to take whatever was 
involved, and they did, always believ- 
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ing that in some way the results would 
be worth the struggle. Amid the 
haunting fears of battle, the prolonged 
discomforts of the advance, the end- 
less queues in camp, the uncertainties, 
the red tape—they came gradually 
and with conviction into a new set of 
values. I think of Prince Andrey in 
Tolstoy’s War and Peace, who, 
wounded and lying in the grass star- 
ing up at the sky, suddenly understood 
how beautiful and important the sky 
is, and all the simple sensations of 
living, and how trivial were many 
concerns and activities he had thought 
important. Something like that has 
happened to these men of ours. | 
have heard them roar a derisive pro- 
test to something smug and obviously 
false uttered by some “big shot” in a 
cinema short, and I have listened to 
their contemptuous appraisals of slick 
but insincere movie love stories. 

On the other hand, they go all out 
for what is forthright and good. I 
shall never forget a Sunday night in 
the big music hall of the Biarritz 
Municipal Casino. Every seat was 
occupied and many people were stand- 
ing. Some Basque youths were giving 
a program of their native songs and 
dances. The audience, as difficult and 
as cosmopolitan as could be found, 
with G.I.’s forming the bulk of it, rec- 
ognized the fine native art and the 
dignity and beauty of the dances. 
But the stirring climax of the evening 
came when a Basque girl in her teens, 
without make-up, with the unruly 
hair of a schoolgirl and utter simplic- 
ity of manner, stepped out from the 
little choral group and-sang, in the 
purest and loveliest of voices, the solo 
part of an ancient Basque lullaby. 
The applause that followed and that 
persuaded the girl and the chorus to 
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THE G.I. IN COLLEGE 


repeat the number is something I 
want to remember always. 

Yes, the G.I.’s have a surer instinct 
for beauty and truth than they had 
before they went away. And they are 
not ashamed to applaud them, though 
they encounter difficulty talking about 
them. Go for a walk along the sea; 
you will find them standing on high 
rocks oblivious of your presence, stor- 
ing away memories of color and move- 
ment; along country roads you come 
on them strolling, or riding bicycles, 
or sitting on green hillsides. Better 
than their age-mates back home, they 
distinguish the real from the “phony,” 
the relevant from the irrelevant, the 
enduring from the transitory. Bally- 
hoo does not substitute for truth with 
them—it is just ballyhoo. 


HE G.I.’s who enter college will 

be far from bewildered Simple 
Simons. They will have far less need 
for ‘“‘adjustment”’ to college life than 
have the boys and girls fresh from the 
small town and rural high schools—or 
for that matter, from the city high 
schools. The G.I.’s will seek advice 
when they need it, and would prefer 
not to be bothered when they are able 
to solve their own educational prob- 
lems smoothly. They have lost so 
much time that they will want to 
drive through to whatever educational 
goal they have in mind. Most of them 
have given hours of troubled thought 
to what they want to do in the long 
years ahead, and what education they 
will need to do it. If the colleges are 
to be of maximum assistance, it will 
be by equipping themselves to answer 
correctly the veterans’ pointed ques- 
tions about courses and time required, 
and the best places to get whatever 
highly specialized training they need. 
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The veterans will assume leadership 
on the campus. That is a foregone 
conclusion. Moreover, the leadership 
will be democratic. Not only have 
they learned how to get along with 
others, but they have no love for 
people who push others around. They 
will purge our colleges—if we give 
them half a chance—of picayune 
intolerances and undemocratic stu- 
dent practices. They want fair play 
for themselves and for the little man 
in their midst. They will want to be 
treated as what they are—men and 
women—with no glorifying of those 
among them with sensational war 
records, and no babying of those who 
have been maimed. Moreover, they 
will want more freedom in student 
activities and more evidence that the 
faculty accepts their maturity. A few 
of them will be neurotics, of course; 
there are neurotics in every student 
group. They should be studied 
and cared for just as non-service 
students should be, quietly and 
sympathetically. 

In the classroom their maturity will 
be most evident. Hour-long lectures 
repeating what they have read in their 
assignments will leave them restive 
and hostile. They want discussion and 
illustrations; they want to raise ques- 
tions and to have them answered. 
They are accustomed to Army forums 
and to directness in teaching. At 
Biarritz' American University, panels 
and seminars are popular, and give 
and take of opinion is the mode. 
Searching for good answers and not 
just answers, is a habit with the 
students. Not only do they want a 
chance to prove that they can think 
and express their thoughts, but they 
want to be recognized as individuals— 
not as a number of objects to be 
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lectured to. Their backgrounds of 
travel and sharply etched experience 
qualify them for more effective learn- 
ing. Their points of view are no 
longer provincial nor narrowly class 
or religious or racial. 


N ALL educational plans being 

made, it must be remembered that 
these men have undergone an acute 
maturing process in battle and in the 
constant social struggle of adjusting 
themselves to scores of divergent per- 
sonalities with whom they had to live 
in close contact. Whatever they may 
not be, they are better adjusted to 
other human beings than most of 
their professors. 

Are they disillusioned? Some of 
them are. But they will get over it if 
they find decency and temperance and 
loyalty among their associates, par- 
ticularly among the girls, back home. 
Because they are disillusioned, they 
respond the more readily to simple 
goodness—to such old-fashioned traits 
as courage, self-sacrifice, and loyalty. 
Some of them have clung to the ideals 
they took with them. All of the 
roughness and cynicism of the fur- 
lough crowds have beat upon them 
with little more effect than the sea on 
our huge rock of Cap St. Martin. I 
know a dark, handsome, young soldier 
from a town in Mississippi, whose 
faith in womanhood and in the people 
around him is as complete as it ever 
was or will be. I can see his slow, 
wide smile. There is no hardness in it. 
He wants to marry his girl and teach 
agriculture to the youth of his state. 
And I am thinking of a big sturdy 
Swede from western Minnesota, and a 
red-haired man from upstate Mas- 
sachusetts. 

What of their values? I suspect 
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they are more worth praising than our 
own. Money, for instance, does not 
make a person big in their minds. And 
far from worshipful is their attitude 
toward tradition for tradition’s sake. 
Artificiality wins a ready “raspberry” 
from them. I have known audiences 
back home to submit to, and even 
applaud, obvious untruths and unfair 
tactics. Not these men. They are 
swept by passions, of course, but the 
strongest impulse in them is to get 
facts, to see that the other fellow has a 
fair chance. They do not want to see 
anybody shoved around. I call that 
one of our most solid democratic 
values. 

They have seen so much of cheap- 
ness in women and in one another that 
they recognize more surely, and value 
more highly, decency and high stand- 
ards. They do not like moralizers, but 
they want, in those who are nearest 
and dearest to them, a pretty definite 
set of morals. They do not think 
promiscuity is smart, though many of 
them are well acquainted with it. 

All of the shallows in the service- 
man’s nature were worn into deep 
channels by the swift waters of war 
and hardship. Asa young lieutenant 
said with feeling in my class one day, 
“The men in our company stick 
together against all enemies. They 
respect each other.” Can as much be 
said of a freshman class back home, or 
even of the members of a fraternity or 
sorority? The veterans will not readily 
fall, for example, into habits of con- 
sidering important, or even necessary, 
some of the emptier social conventions 
or silly initiation sadisms practiced on 
college campuses. 

It is more likely that we will have 
to let our colleges adjust themselves 

[Continued on page 282] 
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New York Colleges Prepare for 
the Veterans 


By JOHN S. ALLEN 


A Brief Report of Governor Dewey's Conference with the College Presidents 


HALF-MILLION veterans 
A will be discharged into New 
York State during the first six 
months of 1946. Recent samplings 
made by the Veterans Administration 
and the State Education Department 
indicate that one-sixth of this group 
will want to enter college this summer 
or fall. Altogether, there will be more 
than a million and a half veterans 
returned to New York State. Because 
some are older and have dependents, 
they will not be so likely to continue 
their education in college. However, 
it is conservative to estimate that at 
least one hundred fifty thousand vet- 
erans from New York State will seek 
education on the college level and at 
least one hundred thousand of those 
will try to enter college in 1946. 
Prior to the war the colleges in 
New York State enrolled slightly 
more than one hundred five thousand 
full-time students. The number of 
veterans already returned to college, 
in addition to the recent high-school 
graduates now in college, has raised 
attendance figures from their wartime 
lows to something closely approx- 
imating their pre-war enrollments. 
The problem is to find places for an 
additional one hundred thousand stu- 
dents by the fall of 1946. 
An emergency housing board has 


been established in New York State 
with an appropriation of $35,000,000 
to be used in relieving the general 
housing shortage for veterans. Rec- 
ognizing that providing temporary 
housing for colleges would help solve 
the double problem of education and 
housing of veterans, Governor Dewey 
called a conference of all college 
presidents on March 7 and 8. 

In anticipation of this conference, 
the State Education Department sent 
a letter to the colleges which pointed 
out that many had classrooms in use 
only two or three periods a day. 
Some have laboratories which are 
used only a few afternoons a week. 
By increasing the size of classes, by 
adding extra sections, or by installing 
second shifts and operating the edu- 
cational plant six days a week and 
from early morning to late at night, 
many more students could be accom- 
modated. The colleges were asked 
how many of these adjustments they 
could make and how many extra 
students they could enroll this fall. 
The replies indicated that educational 
places could be made available for 
more than one hundred forty thousand 
students. 

Governor Dewey’s offer to provide 
temporary housing for veterans in 
colleges and to assist in the conversion 
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of military installations into college 
extension centers made it possible for 
the colleges to devise ways to enroll 
sixty thousand additional veterans. 
Thirty-one thousand of these would 
be taken care of on college campuses 
with the additional housing that is 
promised. Nineteen thousand would 
be housed and instructed in military 
installations converted to college use, 
and ten thousand or more would be 
taught in extension centers using pub- 
lic high-school facilities in the after- 
noon and evening hours but organized 
and administered under the auspices 
of near-by colleges. 

Proposals were made to establish 
extension centers in such installations 
as Sampson Naval Training Station 
on Lake Seneca, Plattsburg Barracks, 
and Rhoads Hospital. 


T APPEARS that these arrange- 

ments might meet the present 
emergency so far as housing is con- 
cerned. However, that is just one of 
at least five bottlenecks which might 
prevent the colleges from reaching 
their desired objective. The other 
four are lack of enough classroom and 
laboratory facilities, lack of operating 
capital with which to provide for 
additional faculty and administration, 
lack of qualified persons from whom 
to select additional faculty, and lack 
of sufficient textbooks. 

Since the Veterans Administration 
is so tardy in paying the G.I. tuition 
fees, the colleges proposed that Gov- 
ernor Dewey and the State of New 
York underwrite the requested emer- 
gency expansion with working capital 
and a guarantee against financial loss 
by the colleges operating them. It 
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was also proposed that the Emergency 
Housing Board also provide addi- 
tional classrooms and housing for 
faculty members. 

To meet these needs the 1946 legis- 
lature passed, and the governor signed, 
two additional emergency bills. One 
makes it possible for the State 
Emergency Housing Board to use its 
funds to provide classrooms, lab- 
oratories, eating facilities, faculty 
offices and housing, and to bear any 
losses from the operation of emergency 
housing. This supplements the pro- 
gram of the Federal Public Housing 
Authority which may be able to pro- 
vide most of the living quarters 
needed. The other bill enables the 
State Education Department to make 
contracts to underwrite losses in the 
operation of the educational pro- 
grams in college centers chartered to 
meet this emergency. 

In order to increase college enroll- 
ment almost 100 per cent over pre-war 
figures, a very large staff of both per- 
manent and temporary additional 
faculty members will be necessary. 
Calls are being made to all returned 
service men and women who can 
qualify for college teaching, and to 
former teachers who have retired 
because of marriage, age, or other 
reasons, to make themselves available 
to assist the colleges in meeting the 
problem they face in providing educa- 
tion for veterans. Any person who 
may become available for either part- 
time or full-time teaching in this 
emergency situation should make him- 
self known to the writer, who is 
assembling a list of available person- 
nel from which the colleges of the 
state may make their selections. 

[Vol. XVII, No. s} 
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For Educational Accord 


By A. M. WITHERS 


The Place of the Department of Education in the University 


HE editor of School and Society 

has more than once expressed 

regret that the professor of 
education attracts perennial criticism 
in many quarters simply by reason of 
his happening to exercise his profes- 
sion, a criticism blindly insensible to 
individual differences. I am disposed 
to sympathize with the editor’s view. 
So far as I know, I have got on very 
well with professors of education, and 
I am well aware that there are many 
of them to whom even the most case- 
hardened professors, cloistered from 
the cradle within liberal-arts depart- 
ments, could hardly take exception. 
I may say also that I have found 
that the atmosphere of a teachers’ 
college can be very salutary to one 
who has been, because of traditional 
faith that knowledge of a subject is 
absolutely primary for the capacity to 
teach it, somewhat apathetic to talk 
of methods and of the necessity of 
keeping a constant and vigilant eye 
upon objectives. The liberal-arts pro- 
fessor transferred to the teachers’ 
institution, provided he keeps an open 
mind, can hardly fail to be influenced 
by the perpetual emphasis around him 
upon the processes of teaching, with- 
out of course losing essential alle- 
giance to pure learning as such. He 
knows that he is under critical sur- 
veillance of a type somewhat more 
intense than that to which he has been 
accustomed, by both his students 


and his colleagues. All this, I main- 
tain, cannot but do him good, however 
much he may disagree with fellow 
faculty members concerning ways and 
means of teaching, and however 
heartily he may decry possible insist- 
ence on the idea that method, rather 
than background of knowledge, is 
“the thing wherewith to catch the 
conscience” of the would-be learner. 

But among professors of education, 
it does appear that there are too 
many partisans of inadequately con- 
sidered change; and this fact, or 
condition, seems to the “old-line” 
teachers of “‘old-line” subjects to 
stem from insufficient educational 
moorings on the part of many so- 
called leaders in education them- 
selves. Having grown up without 
certain stabilizing foundations, and 
finding themselves suddenly elevated 
to posts of high advisory function, 
they are naturally disposed to push 
their own wares, and not to favor 
those things which they know little 
or nothing about, but which just as 
naturally may seem to their colleague 
critics the most important. This is 
not to say that in the liberal-arts camp 
there is always wisdom. 

To put the matter somewhat dif- 
ferently, there seem to be too many 
professors of education whose reach 
exceeds their grasp by far too wide a 
margin. “Education,” as we know, 
is a relative newcomer in colleges and 
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universities. The term is, moreover, 
much too large and embracing, and 
especially impressive and attractive 
to young minds possessed of little but 
reforming zeal, with which goes usu- 
ally impatience with the leisurely 
procedures in learning well denoted 
by the age-old maxim that “art is 
long.”” Thus we behold large num- 
bers going in for “‘education”’ studies 
without demanding of themselves an 
inner cultivation which “the common 
sense of most” esteems as necessary 
for those who would teach others. 

One result of this is too strong and 
unreasoning an attempt to accelerate 
education, many of whose constitu- 
ents require time, and much of it, for 
their satisfactory development. It 
is utterly unscientific, for instance, to 
try to hurry preparation in English by 
treating it as just another subject 
instead of a lifelong developed art. 
Attaining definite proficiency in the 
use of our language is a discipline 
which will not respond to any mid- 
dle-of-the-road philosophy. Aiming 
straight at mediocrity in this regard, 
implicit in leaving Latin and French 
out of consideration as essential by- 
studies (to mention only this aspect 
of language “‘hurry’’), it is soon pain- 
fully visible that not even mediocrity 
is reached. Our students grow up 
knowing little, and caring less, about 
language, unconscious of the rich 
thrilling store of history behind it, 
unable to comprehend or feel the par- 
ticular and unique excellencies of 
their own language, because they are 
without bases of comparison for doing 
so; and for these reasons deaf and 
blind to the literary instruction which 
is so essential to culture. 

Similar lines of thought apply 
directly to mathematics and history, 
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subjects which are, next after language, 
the basic educational necessities. The 
restlessness of so many educators in 
the presence of these subjects, and 
their impatience to relegate them to 
an inferior rank in order to make 
room in the high-school and college 
curriculum for subjects more pleasing 
to ears and eyes alert for the tinsel of 
newness, keep broadening the already 
wide rift between the devotees of edu- 
cation on the one hand, and of mem- 
bers of faculties within the liberal-arts 
colleges on the other. 


ROFESSORS of education also 
create hostility against them- 
selves by taking unwarranted lib- 
erties with language. Others who 
have studied this matter carefully, 
and have accumulated examples of 
such objectionable infringement of 
authority, complain that “‘education”’ 
has elaborated a special jargon, intel- 
ligible only to its trained votaries. 
Consider, as an example, the word 
attitude. 1 have lived all my life in 
close familiarity with this word, and 
have never noticed any change in its 
signification in common parlance. I 
understand that “attitude,” standing 
alone, conveys no specific impression. 
It can be belligerent, friendly, neutral, 
static, and so on, depending upon the 
selection of the accompanying word. 
It not only welcomes adjectives, but 
needs them in its business. In the 
specially created “education” sense, 
however, the word has acquired a 
complete independence and means, by 
itself alone, disposition, feeling, or 
purpose toward something. A given 
student’s “‘attitudes”’ would be, for 
example, in the “educational psy- 
chology”’ sense, his positive leanings, 
so to speak, his primal urges, subject, 
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of course, to progressive change 
through educational manipulation. 

Now if the professional educators 
mean one thing by a word while lay 
listeners and readers understand some- 
thing quite different, it is plain that 
the former must at times make queer 
impressions upon the latter; and a 
little of this sort of artificially pro- 
duced confusion goes a long way 
toward estranging sentiments. 

The history of the peculiar shift of 
meaning imposed on “‘attitude”’ is not 
hard to imagine. Writers on educa- 
tional theories needed a word for a 
concept. Here was opportunity for 
the introduction, in the manner em- 
ployed by workers in science and 
philosophy, of a word entirely new, 
one that would have legitimate roots 
in the ancestry of English. But the 
educational philosophers were impa- 
tient of such tactics. Possibly they 
felt they would be doing too much 
honor to Latin or Greek by borrowing 
from them. And so they took “atti- 
tude” by the scruff of the neck and 
forced immediate new connotations 
down its throat, thinking thus to 
prescribe the direction of linguistic 
evolution. “Attitude” was seized on 
in preference to “‘aptitude” because 
it appeared to offer less resistance to 
forced alteration. At all events, after 
the operation, the word-doctors con- 
fronted the world with what they con- 
ceived to be a fait accompli, and they 
pay little heed to those who question 
the legality and the morality of their 
arbitrary and summary proceeding. 

And here is another prominent 
cause of cleavage between professors 
of education and professors of liberal 
arts. It is that the former in general 
encourage a mental habit in students 
different from that desired by most 
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teachers in subject fields. An attitude 
of intellectual questioning in human 
beings has always been considered 
desirable, so far as I know, since the 
days of Scholasticism; but it has its 
bounds, its times, and its seasons. 
“Youth knows many things the 
crabbéd years forget.” That is very 
true. But those things are mainly in 
the realm of the physical and day- 
dream worlds. The realm of mind is 
manifestly to be ruled by those who 
have had the time and the will to 
study, to experiment, and to expe- 
rience. It is not, for instance, the 
part of green youth to question the 
value of the study of literature, which 
it frequently does, or to assert that 
such-and-such an author is no good 
because it does not automatically 
understand him. A recent article in 
the Bulletin of the Association of 
American University Professors urged 
with serried arguments that the des- 
tiny of professors should be deter- 
mined by the evaluations of their 
students; and it was not necessary 
to look up the status of the author to 
realize that he was a representative 
of professional education. With much 
more of such writing reconcilement be- 
tween the education and liberal-arts 
camps will be definitely impossible. 


T HAS always seemed to me that 

departments of education should 
be graduate departments; or that 
there should be strictly pedagogical 
institutions, to which would go, for a 
year, let us say, those who have 
already learned what they need to 
know in relation to the subject-matter 
which it is their purpose to teach. 
The present convention of requiring 
so many “hours” of education of 
undergraduates, to be mixed with 
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the customary subject-matter diet, 
undoubtedly interferes with the 
proper assimilation of the latter, while 
surely detracting greatly from the 
worth and dignity of the former. 

Such pedagogical institutions (one 
for the average state would be suf- 
ficient) would have to be staffed with 
instructors of high caliber, not only 
in their command of the philosophy 
of pedagogy, but also in the matter 
of personal competence in direct 
connection with subject-matter. Such 
a setup would make impossible the 
anomaly, say, of a professor who 
knows no Spanish presuming to ex- 
plain from the reading of theories out 
of books how Spanish should be 
taught, or for what purposes. 

Resembling to an extent such a 
separate pedagogical institute or col- 
lege is the adaptation of part of the 
provisions just suggested to schools 
of education already incorporated in 
larger institutions of learning. A 
good example of such adaptation is 
shown at the Ohio State University. 
There, in the Department of Educa- 
tion (I presume the main element in 
the School of Education), 


are lodged all the courses in methods of 
teaching specialized subjects, and the 
supervision of student teachers, but it is 
the policy to have these courses taught 
by persons with graduate degrees in the 
subject-matter together with extensive 
experience in secondary education and 
friendly relations with secondary teach- 
ers (I quote from a professor at Ohio 
State). 


Such an arrangement removes most 
of the unpleasant causes of friction 
between professors of education and 
others, especially if the provision is 
added, at Ohio State and elsewhere, 
that the student’s introduction to his 
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chosen special subject-matter must 
be thoroughly completed before he is 
admitted to the school of education. 
The professors of English, Latin, 
mathematics, the natural sciences, and 
history are unable to surrender any of 
their principles in respect to require- 
ments of time and steady discipline, 
or the “cheerful faith” that these 
subjects are the most basic of all 
possible ones involved in the educa- 
tion of Young America. They do not 
deny that there must be a place for 
instruction in educational philosophy 
and method, but insist that “‘educa- 
tion” must remain within its proper 
and legitimate sphere. This is, to 
repeat (at least as I see it), graduate in- 
struction of philosophic and technical 
nature given to students really pos- 
sessed of, and not simply veneered 
with, the material content of their 
special learning. The professors of 
liberal arts do not want to waste their 
time with candidates for the profes- 
sions, including the profession of 
teaching, who “pursue with eagerness 
the phantoms of hope” without 
enough solid background to justify 
hope. They are convinced there is no 
room in the schools for those who 
think they can be teachers of English, 
or good writers and speakers, without 
firm control of language; for those 
who aspire to be chemists, physicists, 
biologists, without a strong foothold 
in language and mathematics; or for 
those who would master economics, 
political science, or sociology, without 
the necessary language and history. 
Until agreement on these matters 
between the education and liberal-arts 
groups is secured, there will not come 
to pass the entente cordiale or the 
rapprochement which the editor of 
School and Society desires. 


[Vol. XVII, No. 5] 
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Education Is Too Institutionalized 


By THOMAS K. HITCH 


Negative Educational Conditioning 


F THE American educational sys- 

tem is not improved in the 

future, it will not be because 
people with ideas on the subject have 
been inarticulate. Never before has 
there been such an outpouring from 
the press of evaluations, critiques, and 
panaceas designed to produce edu- 
cated graduates. Last year alone, 
there were published over one hundred 
fifty books, commission reports, and 
conference studies which spelled out 
the problem and presented the solu- 
tion—and each month this year the 
list is lengthened. In addition, thou- 
sands of articles and pamphlets on 
education have been printed in recent 
years. 

The problems that are analyzed are 
generally important and the solutions 
frequently have considerable merit. 
It is proposed that there be greater 
emphasis on the acquisition of an inte- 
grated pattern of knowledge, closer 
attention to original sources, greater 
exploitation of the vital interests and 
real abilities of the student, higher and 
more inspirational levels of instruc- 
tion, or some other worthy objective. 
Much recent thought on education 
has been of a high order, and such 
programs as these, if intelligently 
applied, would do much to improve 
the product of the average American 
college. 

If, however, these programs are 
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appreciably to improve the American 
college graduate, one major weakness 
in the educational system will have 
to be corrected. I refer to the insid- 
ious school and college practice of 
conditioning students—unknowingly, 
of course—against continuing their 
education after graduation. This 
practice is so well established that its 
great capacity for harm is seldom 
seen, and so basic that it can invalidate 
any educational reform. 

It requires no demonstration to 
show that the college graduate is not 
educated until he has learned how to 
continue to educate himself after 
graduation. The facts, the knowledge, 
the information, and the understand- 
ing that are acquired before grad- 
uation are only a small portion of 
what an educated man should know, 
and most that is acquired before the 
age of twenty is lost before the age of 
thirty. Even the process of thinking, 
which is partially mastered by many 
in college, rapidly decays through 
disuse after graduation. 

The college graduates of a typical 
community are adequate witnesses to 
this fact. Those old Bachelors of Arts 
have one thing in common: they 
devoted some years of their early life 
to getting an education and, when it 
had been acquired and the college 
stamp of approval had been placed on 
them, they were thereafter free to 
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devote their time to other matters. 
They already had an education, with 
a diploma to prove it. Millions 
strong, they exist today as Exhibit A 
in the case against our educational 
system. Their fund of information, 
which was perhaps considerable at 
twenty-two, has been largely forgot- 
ten and never replaced. Their interest 
in the world is satisfied by capsule 
commentators. Their level of art 
appreciation is the same that it was 
at graduation, if not lower. They are 
so conscious of their inadequacies in 
philosophy, ethics, mathematics, lan- 
guage, and physics that they shy 
away from these fields like scared 
horses. They are nice persons, more 
often than not with many sound 
judgments, generally basically intel- 
ligent, but certainly not well educated. 
Most of them realize it. 


HE reason, of course, is that they 
have not remained students after 
graduation. Some never were stu- 
dents even before graduation, but 
even the intellectually élite of the 
class customarily stopped their efforts 
at education after commencement, 
and began a new life. Partly this 
is because dull teachers and dull 
textbooks made study dull; because 
superficial courses appeased and killed, 
rather than enlarged and deepened, 
their interests; because forbidding 
libraries took the thrill out of books; 
or because they never learned the joy 
that can come from intellectual ac- 
complishment. Though it will take 
much time and effort to remove these 
shortcomings, they are at least well 
recognized. 
What is not recognized is the fact 
that one of the chief reasons that 
education ends with graduation is 
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that students have been conditioned to 
the belief, however subconscious it is, 
that there is a severely restricted time 
and a severely restricted place for 
education. When the time and the 
place are not right, as they seldom 
are after graduation, study cannot 
take place: our graduate’s intellectual 
mouth does not water because the 
bell is not ringing. Since the establish- 
ment of conditioned responses through 
association is one of the most common 
methods of teaching, it is paradoxical 
that our schools should use it, uncon- 
sciously, to defeat their own purpose. 

Let us look at the career of the 
typical student. Until he goes to 
college, he finds that the time for 
education is strictly during the school 
day. The grammar schools and high 
schools that once sent students home 
with books and papers and assign- 
ments to work on in the normal 
atmosphere of their homes, now not 
only discourage homework but fre- 
quently actually forbid it. The time 
for thought and study is during the 
school day, and in addition to classes 
and recitations, special periods for 
study—supervised, of course—are set 
aside. From the age of six to eighteen, 
it is implied that the student is not 
expected to be a thinking person 
between 3:30 P.M. and 8:30 a.m. After 
twelve years of such conditioning, 
only the most powerful stimulus can 
overcome his basic outlook on study. 

When he goes to college, he discov- 
ers that this antipathy to study 
outside the schoolroom no_ longer 
exists, and if he is filled with ambition, 
he may recondition himself to the 
point of engaging in some study and 
thought outside of class hours. Many 
students learn to study during vacant 
periods without the customary super- 
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vision, and perhaps also in the 
evening—but even in college, students 
are frequently encouraged to study at 
certain times and places, and are 
supervised by teachers, dormitory 
proctors, or fraternity study-chairmen. 

Some college students actually find 
it necessary to invade the sacred, 
thought-free weekend—but there is a 
limit to which they refuse to be 
pushed: they do not study off campus. 
The vacations at Christmas and dur- 
ing the summer must be in every sense 
of the word a vacation. Since it is 
never even hinted to them that vaca- 
tion means anything but a temporary 
parole from their sentence, they nat- 
urally treat it as such. Books, 
thought, study, investigation—all that 
pertains to the intellectual life of 
the campus—are left behind. Why 
should any one be surprised to see 
these appurtenances left behind just 
as surely on graduation day? 


NE great weakness of our educa- 

tional system, then, is that it 
teaches us, with actions that are far 
stronger than words, that learning 
is a process connected only with the 
formal education given in schools. 
Like the author who can compose only 
on the typewriter and is unable to 
think while talking into a dictaphone, 
the student ultimately learns through 
doing that educational activity is 
proper only at school. If, as a grad- 
uate, he or his supervisor decides he 
should have more education, the only 
thought that occurs is to send him 
back to summer school to get it! 

The general nature of the solution 
is obvious. If man is to be made free 
and able to think, read, study, and 
investigate matters intelligently all 
his life, the time for education must 
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be made, not from 8:30 to 3:30, from 
Monday morning to Friday afternoon, 
from September to June, and from 
childhood through adolescence, but 
at all times. Exhortation will never 
achieve this; only long conditioning 
will. And the place for education 
must be not only the special sur- 
roundings of the school or the college 
campus, but the home, the office, the 
work shop, the public library, and the 
whole community. 

The application of these principles 
is not easy, but it is possible. Both 
the schools and the colleges should 
provide more intellectual activity 
outside of school buildings and off 
campuses—investigation in the com- 
munity, educationally directed jobs 
and work experience, and, most im- 
portant, study at home. As a con- 
comitant, less reading and study 
should be required at school, and in 
its place more thinking and discussion. 
Closely related to this, far greater 
emphasis should be placed on work 
and study during evenings and vaca- 
tions, so that the time spent with 
instructors can be devoted to clarifi- 
cation, to ideas, to thinking—and 
less to the mastery of facts and figures 
that could best be done by one’s 
self, on one’s own time. The student, 
even the poor student, does not need 
the teacher to supervise all his work. 
The burden of this argument is that 
if he does have supervision for all his 
work, he is lost without the teacher. 

Some colleges, mainly in England, 
have long realized this—and have 
consequently given long vacations 
which were not a form of academic 
parole but were periods during which 
the bulk of the student’s reading and 
study should be done. Examinations 
are therefore put at the first of the 
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term instead of at the end, and the 
school term is a time not for cram- 
ming basic facts from books and 
lectures, but a time for correlating 
knowledge, talking with instructors in 
small groups, attending a very few 
lectures, and getting the inspiration 
and the educational assistance that 
efforts at self-education indicate are 
needed. This scheduling not only re- 
moves much study from the campus 
and puts it into the normal atmosphere 
of the home (where most study after 
graduation must be done), but it 
spreads it over the full day and the 
full year—with the result that one is 
not conditioned to breaking up his 
life into a number of airtight little 
time- and place-compartments. 


FEW schools and colleges in 

this country have arranged their 
programs in ways that seem to avoid 
this stultifying “‘time and place” 
conditioning of students. They have 
tried to make the school environment 
less formal and removed from normal 
life, and they have tried to take part 
of their educational program out of 
school and put it into the life of the 
community. They have introduced 
honors courses to de-emphasize the 
classroom, vacation work projects to 
carry the application of learning over 
into the economic life of the student, 
and community-study projects de- 
signed to show that society’s problems 
can be approached intelligently. 
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These are worth-while programs, 
but they are roundabout ways to the 
goal and are generally infinitesimal 
portions of an otherwise standard 
program. The direct approach, in 
which the responsibility for learning 
is placed on the student with the 
school assuming the réle of educational 
organizer, inspirer, and helper, would 
be much more effective. It would 
de-emphasize the school in the educa- 
tional process, but that, frankly, is 
precisely what is necessary. 

The purpose of this article is not to 
provide a blueprint for action so 
much as to force to the fore, at this 
time when American education is in a 
position to adopt new approaches, the 
basic thought that man, even edu- 
cated man, is what he is conditioned 
to be. Education by spoon-feeding 
does not teach the student to use the 
spoon himself, and concentrating all 
reading and study at school auto- 
matically sets aside the out-of-school 
period for other things. The schools, 
having sold the public on the impor- 
tance of a formal education, have 
become victims of their own prop- 
aganda: they have come to believe 
that they must monopolize the whole 
educational job themselves. As a 
result they incapacitate their students 
for self-education. Only the excep- 
tional person can overcome the neg- 
ative educational conditioning that 
he gets in the years of his formal 
education. fVol. XVII, No. 5] 
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Extra-Curricular Activities 


By MAXWELL HENRY GOLDBERG 


A Valuation 


late a batanced philosophy of 

student relationships to extra- 
curricular activities. For the most 
part, I shall write from the point of 
view of the individual student, rather 
than from that of any group of which 
the student may be a member. My 
present concern is with what is likely 
to prove beneficial or harmful to the 
student rather than with what causes 
gain or loss to his college, his fra- 
ternity, or any other college group 
of which he may be a part. In the 
end, to be sure, what is beneficial to 
the part should be beneficial to 
the whole. Actually, however, there 
may be conflicts of interest between 
the individual student and his group. 
In these conflicts, the welfare—real 
or supposed—of the group is much 
more frequently urged than is that 
of the individual. In this article, I 
want to do my bit to restore the 
balance. 

Extra-curricular activities, before 
they serve other ends, are a potential 
good in themselves. To paraphrase 
Emerson, they are, first of all, their 
own excuse for being. For they 
offer intrinsic values to the student 
who enters into them sympathetically 
and intelligently, and who undergoes 
the discipline required by them. This 
is a large assertion. Think of the 
wide range and the great variety of 
activities included under the head of 
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“extra-curricular”! Yet the claim 
will stand testing. 

Whether an extra-curricular activ- 
ity is a sport, or a craft, or a fine 
art—whether it has to do with foot- 
ball, or photography, or music, or 
writing, or dramatics—it should afford 
the successful participant a final 
overplus of enduring satisfaction and 
joy for its own sake. It should do so 
in spite of possibly unpleasant experi- 
ences incidental to its discipline. 
The same end result should come 
from participation in other extra- 
curricular activities such as debating, 
or discussion in cultural or pre- 
professional clubs, or work on student 
committees managing social affairs, 
or fulfillment of the duties connected 
with student government, or with 
student humanitarian or religious 
agencies. There should be joy derived 
from the sheer participation itself; 
just as there is pleasure in the experi- 
ence of good health—apart from 
any “uses” to which it may be put. 

But there are additional motiva- 
tions toward extra-curricular activi- 
ties. These other values are likely 
to be scorned by the impatient 
“idealist”; and they should be desig- 
nated as secondary. Yet they are 
real and legitimate. When set down, 
they form a list so impressive as to 
lead us often to forget the value that 
is their core—their intrinsic worth. 
Let us look at some of them. 
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Participation in an extra-curricular 
activity may take a student out of 
himself and into friendly co-operation 
with others. It may help him be- 
come at once a more efficient and 
a more amiable social being. It 
may afford him the satisfaction that 
derives from assuming responsibil- 
ities and from knowing that fel- 
low students and faculty have faith 
in him. It may give him the joy of 
successful teamwork, of the accom- 
plishment of challenging tasks. Again, 
it may offer him the thrill that 
comes from public performance and 
public acclaim. It may even give 
him quick tangible rewards in the 
shape of financial returns for labor 
performed. 

In addition to these values closely 
attendant upon participation in extra- 
curricular activities, there are others 
which may not prove themselves 
until the future. An extra-curricular 
activity may turn out to be the main 
hobby of a student years after he has 
graduated from college. Moreover, 
practiced during his leisure, this 
hobby may make him all the more 
effective in his profession. Or the 
training secured in an extra-curricular 
activity may be of direct use in the 
student’s later profession. The foot- 
ball player becomes the coach; the 
debater applies his forensic skill to 
the practice of law; the student 
reporter emerges as the mature 
journalist. Then, too, the friend- 
ships that develop among students 
working together in an extra-curricular 
activity may be valuable to them long 
after they have said good-by to one 
another at commencement. 

This picture of the values of extra- 
curricular activities, though sketchy, 
cannot but impress. Viewing it, we 
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hesitate even to hint that occasions 
may arise when these promised values 
have to be foregone. Yet this we 
must afirm. Often, it becomes a 
vice, not a virtue, to take part in 
extra-curricular activities. 

Consider student A. In the name 
of his college, or his fraternity, or 
himself, he is impelled to take part 
in an extra-curricular activity. He 
has small aptitude for it, and he 
expects to derive little pleasure from 
it. This student should think things 
over very carefully before he decides 
to take the plunge. In the end, he 
may decide to do so, but before he 
finally makes up his mind he should 
know what he is about. He should 
realize that he is likely to miss the 
prime value of the activity—its worth 
as a good in itself—and that he will 
have to look to secondary values to 
make up for this central lack. He 
should see that he is somewhat in 
the position of having to enjoy a 
presentation of Hamlet with the main 
character left out of the play. 

Now for student B. He enjoys 
a particular extra-curricular activity. 
He has aptitude for it. It promises 
him valuable immediate and future 
returns of the kinds that we have 
sketched, but he finds that he cannot 
stick by it without endangering his 
scholastic career. Of his own accord, 
he should drop this activity—long 
before administrative officers of the 
college have to step in and declare 
him “‘ineligible.” 


O SAY this, I know, is to invite 
opposition. I can hear some 
critics calling me a birch-rod peda- 
gogue, perversely enamored of recita- 
tions and quizzes, grinding and marks. 
I can hear others, more in sorrow than 
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in anger, protesting that routine course 
work checks intellectual growth. I 
can hear still others cynically asking: 
“Since when has intellectual illumi- 
nation been a big aim of college 
education in America? You must be 
hopelessly naif, or pathetically anti- 
quated! You ought to know better. 
Students go to college for present 
fun and future profit. Intellectual 
enlargement is conducive to neither. 
In fact, it militates against them. 
Students heartily agree with that 
anonymous sage who has admonished 
them never to allow studies to inter- 
fere with their college education.” 
Sometimes, this last may be said 
flippantly; said in all seriousness, it 
stirs me to sympathy. So do the 
other two grounds of objection to the 
doctrine of the primacy of curricular 
studies over extra-curricular activities. 
The curriculum is a far from perfect 
agency of college education. Uncrit- 
ical functioning under it is not a way 
to intellectual development. The man 
who receives high marks in courses is 
not necessarily a man of intellectual 
illumination or discernment. And 
numerous courses offered in the 
typical college curriculum are not con- 
ducive to intellectual enlargement. 
Granted! But how many of our 
extra-curricular activities aim to give 
this intellectual discipline and enlarge- 
ment? And of those that do avow 
this aim, how many realize it? We 
do not remedy a food shortage by 
going in for flower gardens, however 
beautiful and enjoyable these may be, 
and valuable, too, in their own way. 
As for the cynics who either 
flippantly or solemnly deny that 
intellectual discipline and illumina- 
tion are a central function of college 
education—this is an issue that 
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involves first principles. Instead of 
treating it as such, however, I tem- 
porarily accept the formula of a 
college education for present fun and 
future profit; and I point out that the 
life of intellectual discipline and 
enlargement affords the student who 
has honestly dedicated himself to it 
a sheer enjoyment that is unfor- 
gettable. Once experienced, it always 
remains potentially available. The 
perennial capacity for it is one of 
the distinguishing features of man’s 
humanity. To be impervious to it is 
to be so much the less a man. 

If these cynics still scoff, and if 
they play up the slogan of education 
for future profit, then I again waive 
the issue of first principles and meet 
them on their own ground. I say 
flatly that, with some exceptions, it 
is, indeed, to their profit to give heed 
to their regular courses. They them- 
selves benefit, in the long run, by 
making their courses their first con- 
cern, by doing conscientious, careful, 
consistently satisfactory or superior 
work in these courses, and by thus 
establishing for themselves favorable 
reputations based upon known worth. 

After graduation from college, they 
may go directly into business or 
industry. On the other hand, they 
may proceed to further formal study 
in preparation for professional careers. 
In either case, their scholastic achieve- 
ment will have an important bearing 
upon the postgraduate opportunities 
that will be open tothem. And when 
I speak of their scholastic achieve- 
ment, I do not think of marks alone. 
I have in mind other things—for 
example, those important documents, 
the faculty recommendations that 
will be requested by future employers 
or by officials of professional schools. 
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I speak feelingly on this subject. 
In my service as faculty adviser to 
from three to five extra-curricular 
activities, I have seen promising 
young men needlessly handicap them- 
selves for professional careers by 
cavalierly brushing aside their scho- 
lastic responsibilities. “Marks,” they 
have loftily said, “don’t mean a 
thing!” So they have received low 
marks or have failed courses out- 
right. But they have consoled them- 
selves and have reassured the dean 
by dwelling at length upon the com- 
pensatory benefits that they have 
derived from the extra-curricular 
activities they have placed ahead of 
their studies. 


HEY have been wrong, as some 

of them have admitted. Though 
even our best marking systems are 
imperfect, marks do count. Though 
even our best courses may leave 
much to be desired, course work 
does count. Though the personal 
recommendations of course instructors 
may sometimes be disregarded, and 
though these recommendations, at 
their best, may not give a full picture 
of the promise of the student whom 
they recommend, they do mean a 
great deal; and they have great 
value—especially for young college 
graduates who want to enter one of 
the professions by way of the pro- 
fessional schools. 

So I come back to my conviction. 
By and large, even if what we are 
after is an education for profit, it is 
best for us to regard our regular 
courses as the main stream of our edu- 
cation. The extra-curricular activities 
are interesting, valuable, contributory 
currents which must not be allowed 
to confuse or muddy the main stream. 
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And where we are faced with a choice 
between a contributory current and 
the main stream, we must resolutely 
stick to the main stream. If we 
do not, we are likely to be borne to 
some landing place far from our port 
of destination. 

I become even more insistent upon 
the primacy of one’s regular studies 
when I am confronted with the 
problem of the student who is engaged 
in more than one extra-curricular 
activity, and who becomes so deeply 
preoccupied with his various extra- 
curricular jobs that he neglects every- 
thing else. He disregards his health; 
he gets nervous and tense; he loses 
sleep; he lets his studies slide. He 
even plays off one of his extra- 
curricular activities against another 
or against his studies. He uses his 
professed busyness with the one to 
excuse mediocrity of performance or 
outright neglect in the other. 

You chide him about his low 
scholastic standing. He tells you 
that the glee club must have the 
benefit of his voice, and the school 
paper the benefit of his pen. You 
tell him that at the last glee club 
concert he marred his performance 
by sour notes and poor timing. He 
replies that his musical aberrations 
were due to his having been up until 
5 a.M. (Honest, Prof.!) writing an 
editorial for the paper. You point 
out some serious lapses of diction, 
taste, and logic in this editorial, and 
he says: “Well, what could you 
expect? I was under tension when I 
wrote it. I was nervous about the 
glee-club concert. I thought I felt a 
sore throat coming on—and also I 
had a quiz in Ec. that morning.” 

This student has set up a vicious 
circle. To break out of it, he should 
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drop at least one of his extra-curricular 
activities. He tries to evade this 
unpalatable decision by saying that 
he is indispensable to these activities. 
Nonsense! That is his own conceit. 
The activities went on before he came 
to college. They will go on without 
him even while he is in college. 
Better that, before things have gone 
too far, he withdraw from these 
activities, than that he continue the 
vicious circle—making a worse and 
worse showing in his activities, and 
dropping lower and lower in his 
studies. 


O SPEAK these blunt words 

about the man of more than one 
extra-curricular activity is not to 
condemn all students of this type. 
The versatile man of miscellaneous 
talents and abundant energies who 
goes out for extra-curricular activities 
galore, and who succeeds in this bold 
venture, is admirable. He performs 
the juggler’s trick of keeping a 
number of balls in the air at the 
same time; and he lets not a single 
ball escape his ubiquitous hands. 
Hats off to him! 

But what of the fellow who aspires 
to this juggling proficiency, yet who 
does a sloppy job and fumbles one or 
more of the balls? He is worse off, 
in the end, than the student who has 
contented himself with less complex 
and less ambitious ventures, yet who 
has succeeded in those enterprises to 
which he has committed himself. 

In itself, versatility is not laudable; 
nor is abounding energy; nor are 
manifold ambitions. Membership on 
a committee, plus a class office, plus 
a berth on the basketball team, plus 
an editorship of the college year- 
book—in itself, even this dazzling 
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combination is not necessarily to be 
praised. The final test of excellence 
should be qualitative not quantitative. 
Better consistently good achievement 
in but one extra-curricular activity 
then mediocre accomplishment in a 
number of such activities—especially 
when one’s scholarship is of parallel 
mediocrity. 

It is here that the college must do 
a hard task. It must go counter to 
its own impulse toward expansion. 
It must join the student in refusing 
to identify collegiate success with 
impressive lists of memberships in 
extra-curricular organizations and of 
positions held in them. It must do 
so for its own sake as well as for that 
of the member concerned. It is 
really a matter of enlightened self- 
interest. When a student, through 
excessive zeal, ambition, or conceit, 
botches his work in extra-curricular 
activities, and cracks badly in his 
courses, he does his college a grave 
injury. In encouraging him in his 
mad career, the college is harming 
itself. 

Let me not be misunderstood.- 
When a college tries to get its stu- 
dents to participate willingly, nor- 
mally, enjoyably in extra-curricular 
activities, it performs an important 
service—to the student, to the activ- 
ity, to itself. The college, however, 
must not push this practice to an 
extreme. It must not make a fetish 
of participation in extra-curricular 
activities. Yet it does so when it 
insists, as some colleges have all but 
insisted, that each student go out 
for at least one extra-curricular activ- 
ity—whether he wants to or not, and 
whether or not he has the necessary 
aptitude. This reveals a perversion 
of originally sound values. At its 
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worst, this unholy fetish condemns 
as unloyal the student who, having 
neither the aptitude for these activi- 
ties nor an interest in them, insists 
upon going his own scholastic way, 
quietly and consistently doing his 
regular course work, living his own 
life, and fostering his own self- 
development. 

The college must remember that a 
man may be valuable for what he is, 
from day to day, as well as for what 
he does or for what position he holds 
in this or that extra-curricular activity. 
Now when the side shows of education 
threaten to swallow up the main tent, 
we should recognize a new kind of 
college hero. He may not boast a 
varsity letter. He may not display 
medals for excellence in dramatics or 
debate. He may not wear a quill on 
his lapel; he may hold no class office; 
and his name may not appear among 
the members of a single student 
committee. What he stands for pri- 
marily is personal concentration in 
the literal sense of that word. He 
stands for the centered moral life, the 
centered intellectual life, the centered 
social life. He does not believe in 
spreading himself all over the campus; 
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for he suspects that it would involve 
his spreading himself thin. His master 
virtue is integrity—wholeness of char- 
acter and harmonious development 
within due limits. He recalls Goethe’s 
famous dictum that he who would 
achieve true greatness must first 
learn to limit himself and pull himself 
together. He can do his college a far 
greater service than the student who 
professes to do much, but who is 
little, who wants to be regarded 
a campus big man, but who is 
collegiate small fry. 

This is merely an exaggerated way 
of reiterating my main idea. Extra- 
curricular activities, though intrin- 
sically good, and though possessing 
immediate and future values for the 
successful participant, may become, 
for particular students, a_ serious 
detriment. When this situation arises, 
the college, checking its instinctive 
impulse toward expansion, must, if 
only for its own sake, try to save 
these students from themselves by 
putting strict limits upon their par- 
ticipation in these activities. Renun- 
ciation is an unpopular and almost 
forgotten virtue nowadays. Yet it 
still has its place. [Vol. XVII, No. 5] 
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Effective Teaching in Accel- 
erated Courses 


Most accelerated courses are pointed 
toward restricted but quite clearly 
defined objectives, which seem to 
justify a different treatment in the 
interest of saving time. Such courses 
aim primarily toward the achieve- 
ment of skills, minimum knowledge, 
and understanding, whereas estab- 
lished college courses covering similar 
content are intended to provide a 
broader and more fundamental under- 
standing of principles, to explore 
related phases in more detail, and to 
place greater stress upon general 
educational, rather than immediate 
training, objectives. 

Essentially, the purpose of this 
article is to suggest foundational 
principles and procedures designed to 
operate effectively in the teaching of 
accelerated courses, as distinguished 
from those principles and procedures 
in college courses designed to achieve 
objectives more broadly educational. 

There are at least three basic 
principles of instruction in accelerated 
courses. The first is that the accel- 
eration of curriculum or course must 
be justified, both to the student and 
the instructor. Without common 
agreement and understanding, the 
necessary motivation for learning 
and teaching will be lacking. A 
clear-cut discussion with the stu- 


*Reported by Roy L. Skeen, Associate te seg) 
of Psychology, in co-operation with bert J. 
Maaske, President, Eastern Oregon College a Edu- 
cation, La Grande. 


dents of the objectives to be attained, 
the necessary mastery of certain 
minimum essentials in the particular 
course, and the desirable plan of 
study required to achieve these ends 
will prove profitable as an intro- 
ductory phase of the course. Occa- 
sional reminders of the uitimate 
objectives of the course for the 
student will deepen and intensify 
his realization of the importance of 
the materials being learned. 

A second requirement in teaching 
an accelerated program is a clear 
understanding on the part of the 
instructor of the background of train- 
ing and experience of the students 
and their ultimate objectives. Such 
an understanding is important to the 
instructor as a prerequisite to the 
selection of the course content and in 
the determination of the extent and 
depth of treatment necessary in its 
various phases, and the teaching 
procedures and illustrative devices 
to be utilized. Usually, through a 
process of selection, only well-qualified 
students are admitted to such an 
accelerated course, but the necessary 
background of essential information 
and skills must not be taken for 
granted. 

In the third place, a successful 
accelerated course is dependent upon 
the careful selection, from a broad 
field of learning, of the neces- 
sarily restricted content of informa- 
tion, understanding, appreciations, 
and skills. While this obligation 
rests primarily upon the instructor, he 
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should use the suggestions, resources, 
and background of the group as an 
aid in developing co-operatively the 
breadth and depth of the course 
content. This procedure will assure 
the students that their needs and 
interests are being adequately served, 
will stimulate more rapid learning, 
and will assist in developing a good 
esprit de corps in the class as a whole. 
In general, the course must be pared 
down to foundational and basic essen- 
tials and skills which should be 
thoroughly mastered by each student. 

Effective college teaching in any 
course must be preceded by many 
hours of time devoted to careful and 
specific planning. Frequently, the 
difference between mediocre and 
superior college teaching depends 
upon the prior work of the instructor. 
Too often a busy college instructor 
may rely upon his background of 
experience and his general knowledge 
of a field to get him started in a 
particular course. Consequently, sev- 
eral days or even weeks may pass 
before even the instructor is quite 
sure where the course is going or 
what units will be covered. If detailed 
planning is essential in the prepara- 
tion for teaching a regular course, it is 
even more important in an accelerated 
one.. An analysis of the job of 
preparation reveals several important 
steps. 

First, the instructor should care- 
fully select the major topics or units 
with the following factors clearly 
in mind: the number of class periods, 
the contribution that each unit can 
make to the attainment of the objec- 
tives of the course, the background 
and ability of the students, the 
amount of time the students will have 
for outside study, and the units that 
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have been selected in related courses 
for desirable integration. Not only 
must an instructor know his field 
thoroughly but he must be fairly 
familiar with the nature of the work 
for which his students are preparing. 
In sifting out the practical units in 
the light of the students’ needs, an 
instructor must guard against includ- 
ing too much material and the elimi- 
nation of supporting skills, knowledge, 
and understanding. The major units 
should then be subdivided into topics 
and pruned of all unnecessary material. 
A tentative time allotment for each 
topic should be arranged, with the 
approximate amount of material to 
be covered during each class period 
determined. 

Second, the instructor should decide 
upon the teaching aids that can be 
used to increase the effectiveness of 
his teaching. He should consider 
the extent to which he can use such 
audio-visual-kinesthetic aids as maps, 
charts, graphs, models, film strips, 
slides, demonstrations, and field study. 
In order that these aids may be 
readily available when they are psy- 
chologically needed, the instructor’s 
syllabus or outline should indicate 
clearly the aids that are to be used 
for the development of each topic 
and the necessary steps that should 
be taken to assure their ready 
availability. 

Since the students in accelerated 
courses are working under consider- 
able pressure, each supplementary 
library reference should be carefully 
selected with this question in mind: 
““Does this reference give a new and 
fresh slant on the subject, with 
helpful explanations, illustrations, and 
experiments, or is it merely needless 
repetition of material in the text?” 
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Third, the instructor should give 
consideration to individual differ- 
ences and decide in advance what can 
be done to help the weak, and also to 
stimulate the strong, students. If 
the time schedule is geared to the 
average student, it is reasonable to 
assume that the below-average stu- 
dent must either spend more time in 
study or experience an increasing lack 
of understanding. Since the accel- 
eration programs usually do not 
provide much free time for study, 
the instructor, especially in the more 
difficult courses, should make pro- 
vision for extra help periods for the 
weaker students, to assist them in the 
preparation of assignments and clari- 
fication of material already covered. 

Attention should be given to the 
strong as well as the weak students. 
Frequently, teaming a strong student 
with a weak student for purposes of 
drill and review will prove beneficial 
to both. Likewise, assigning special 
projects or reports on supplementary 
library books and articles for the 
more able students will keep them 
interested and working at capacity, 
as well as enrich the class sessions 
for all students. 


What Deans and College 
Presidents Might Do’ 


Why do some colleges have aggres- 
sive, business-like, congenial ad- 
ministrators who direct progress 
effectively? Here is one answer which 
was developed by the men and 
women, representing 63 colleges and 
universities, who attended the North 
Central Association Workshop, held 
at the University of Chicago, August 


*Reported by Earle E. Emme, Dean, Dakota 
Wesleyan University. 
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6 to 31, 1945, to learn more about the 
work of effective colleges. 
Twenty-one of the 63 educators met 
as a special group to talk over admin- 
istrative procedures. They attended 
the same general sessions and shared 
the many general discussions and 
private conferences, so that their 
views of good college administration, 
summarized in this report, drew 
heavily from the representatives of 
the 63 colleges and _ universities. 
Furthermore, each of the twenty-one 
in the special seminar sessions based 
his judgment on his experience at his 
own college, other college practices 
known to him, his reactions to the 
judgment of the 63 educators he 
had recently met, as well as other 
individual resources of study and 
experience. It should be pointed out 
that any one plan described by an 
individual was not necessarily being 
effectively practiced in his own college. 
This central group of twenty-one 
consisted of fourteen academic deans, 
one vice-president, one president, one 
dean of students, and four deans 
of women.*? Four lengthy sessions 
were held, and the summary findings 
were later mailed to each member for 
checking and appraisal, thus sup- 
plementing the findings which had 
*The persons who took part in this admin- 
istrative seminar and consensus study were: 
fourteen academic deans—P. W. Anderson, Otter- 
bein; R. W. Deal, Nebraska Wesleyan; E. O. Deere, 
Bethany; R. K. Ellis, lowa Wesleyan; C. W. Holl, 
Manchester; Sr. M. Josetta, St. Francis Xavier; 
C. G. Lawrence, Marion; E. M. McKown, Evans. 
ville; W. R. Mitchell, Missouri Valley; J. J. Oppen- 
heimer, University "of Louisville; B. P. Ross, 
Alderson-Broaddus; A. G. Sellen, Washburn Uni- 
versity; L. W. Stalnaker, Drake—President M. D. 
McLean, Lincoln; Vice-President R. F. Martin, 
Otterbein; Dean of Students E. C. Hall, Bethany; 
and four deans of women—Sr. M. Benvenuta, 
Rosary; Grace ae Upper Iowa; Mildred Sweet, 
Adrian—E. E. Emme, Dean, Dakota Wesleyan, 


Chairman; Doris C. Stout, Dean of Women, 
Ashland, Secretary. 
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been organized in a preliminary way 
by discussion and consensus. 

Especial appreciation is due six men 
of wide administrative experience who 
made valuable suggestions: A. J. 
Brumbaugh, vice-president, American 
Council on Education; Russell Cooper, 
director of North Central Association 
Work Shops; John L. Seaton, former 
president of Albion College; W. C. 
Reavis, professor of education, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Ernest Johnson, 
president, Lake Forest College; and 
President Keubler, Ripon College. 

In the following list of admin- 
istrative principles in effective college 
functioning, agreement was voted on 
all principles except for two negative 
votes cast against Number 11: 

1. The administration of a college is a 
co-operative venture. The president, 
deans, and members of the faculty are 
co-workers in an enterprise in which 
all believe, and for which there 
is a careful pooling of abilities and 
resources. The well-being of the col- 
lege and the success of all is dependent 
upon the best efforts of each one. 

2. Administrative procedures work best 
when the functions of the president, 
dean, registrar, business manager, and 
other officers are clearly outlined and 
understood by all administrative offi- 
cers and the faculty. Students should 
know where the phases of college admin- 
istration center which concern them. 

3. The dean should be kept informed by 
the president upon matters of plan- 
ning which will affect the academic 
program. 

4. The president should be kept informed 
by the dean upon matters of planning 
for which the dean is responsible. 

§. Periodic collaboration is _ essential 
among president, dean, and other 
administrative officers. 

6. Mutual trust, confidence, sincerity, 
co-operation, and businesslike methods 
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are essential to effective college 
administration. 

7. The president and the academic dean 
should be ex officio members of all 
faculty committees. 

8. The minutes of all committee action 
should be furnished the president and 
the dean. 

g. All administrators should have ade- 
quate secretarial help. Matters of a 
confidential and professional nature 
should not be handled by student 
secretaries. Adequate filing space and 
interviewing facilities are essential. 

10. Routine and detailed matters should 
be executed by secretarial or other 
assistants as much as possible. 

11. The unit plan of college administra- 
tion was considered most effective 
when the preceding ten principles 
prevail. Too much cannot be said 
for the importance of mutual under- 
standing and clearance of respon- 
sibility with one leader as_ the 
co-ordinating head who is made 
responsible for the institution (Two 
negative votes on this came from the 
representatives of larger institutions). 


These college administrators frankly 
recognized that some functions of the 
academic dean are cared for by 
different officials at different institu- 
tions. The earlier findings of Mr. 
Reeves, Mr. Russell, and their col- 
laborators reported in The Liberal 
Arts College® published in 1932 were 
taken as a beginning list of functions. 
Naturally, modification and additional 
functions arose in the study. Negative 
voting is indicated in connection with 
the function as listed. The duties of 
the dean finally decided upon were: 

1.To direct and supervise the educa- 
tional activities of the college. 

2. To act as chief adviser of the president 
in matters of college policy, par- 
ticularly in academic affairs. 

3See page 87. 
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3. To carry out the educational policies 


10, 


II 


12, 


determined by the board and the 
faculty under the president, who is the 
chief executive officer of the board. 


. To formulate educational policies and 


to present them to the president and 
faculty for consideration. 


. To direct attention of faculty members 


to changing educational thought and 
practice affecting higher education. 


.To transmit to the president the 


budget recommendations for academic 
activities, after details have been 
worked out with department or divi- 
sional heads. Such recommendations 
might originate with the president, 
the department head, the divisional 
head, or with all three together 
(Judgment on this was divided). 


. To make reports relating to the work 


of the college, usually to the president, 
sometimes to the board of trustees, 
and academic reports to the faculty. 


. To supervise curriculums, courses, and 


methods of instruction. 


. To co-operate with heads of depart- 


ments or divisions in selecting new 
members for the teaching staff, and to 
make suggestions to the president 
regarding the promotion, demotion, or 
dismissal of faculty members. 

To organize recommendations begin- 
ning in departments or divisions, and 
initiate others in regard to instruc- 
tional, personnel, and educational 
matters so that they clear through the 
dean and then are made by him to the 
president (Three preferred direct ap- 
proach to the president. This latter 
approach should always be open to 
all the faculty, but the president, in 
turn, should include the dean in what- 
ever academic procedure operates). 


. To assist in the recruiting of students, 


but in a very limited manner (All 
opposed this but two). 

To classify students and assign them 
to classes (All but two assigned this 
function to either the registrar, or dean 
of students, or personnel director). 


13. 


14. 


15. 
16. 


17. 
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To study and supervise the progress 
and academic welfare of students 
(Only one assigned this to the dean of 
men or the dean of women). 

To serve as chief disciplinary officer 
of the college, managing things in 
such a way that advisers, counselors, 
and the like, will discover most of 
such difficulties before they emerge 
(Ten assign this to the dean of men or 
the dean of women). 

To represent the college at meetings 
of educational associations. 

To act as the representative for the 
president in his absence (“Yes,” for 
all small colleges. Where there is a 
vice-president, ‘‘no.”’ Different officers 
in 3 colleges do this). 

To have general supervision of per- 
sonnel procedures. Student data in 
the registrar’s and personnel offices 
are a vital part of the dean’s academic 
program, and are either under his 
supervision, or closely related, or 
easily accessible to it. Whatever the 
arrangement, close co-ordination and 
harmonious relationships are highly 
essential. If there is a personnel 
director, this is naturally changed. 


Other duties were added by several 


individuals but were not distributed 
for reply in the original list of func- 


tions of the dean. 
18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


These are: 


To assist the registrar in preparing the 
new catalogue (Mentioned by 5 
members). 

To prepare the agenda for faculty 
meetings and review faculty minutes 
before they are distributed to the 
faculty (Mentioned by 6 members). 
To preside at faculty meetings (Men- 
tioned by 5 members). 

Dean’s functions might be distributed 
among the vice-president, registrar, 
and chairman of curriculum (Men- 
tioned by 3 members). 

To be an advisory member on the 
student council or the student senate 
(Mentioned by 2 members). 








.The- Reporter: 





Tue Steenbock Patents relating to 
the production of Vitamin D by 
irradiation with ultra-violet light have 
been dedicated to the public by the 
Wisconsin Alumni Research Founda- 
tion at the University of Wisconsin. 


A\w appropriation of $2,700,000 for 
an emergency building fund for Wayne 
University has been approved by the 
Legislature and Governor of Mich- 
igan. The money will be used to con- 
struct a classroom building and a 
laboratory and science building. 


A\w international conference of 
International Student Service, Inc. 
will take place during July in Cam- 
bridge, England. Tentative plans are 
being made for 25 students to rep- 
resent the United States at the 
conference. Students interested in 
becoming delegates may secure appli- 
cation blanks from International Stu- 
dent Service, Inc., 2 West 45th 
Street, New York tg. A self-addressed 
stamped envelope should accompany 
the request. 


Tae Woodrow Wilson School of 
International Affairs has been estab- 
lished at the University of Virginia. 
The donor of the gift, Jesse H. Jones, 
former Secretary of Commerce, sug- 
gested that the teaching of the 
new school 


might embrace such things as past and 
present history of American foreign 
relations, past and present efforts at 
international organizations, international 


commerce and its effect on government 
policy, international law and international 
justice, negotiation and interpretation of 
treaties, and the practice of diplomacy. 


The new school will be an integral 
part of the School of Foreign Service 
and International Affairs, established 
at the University last July. 


A LIBRARY institute, sponsored by 
Western Reserve University School of 
Library Science and the Ohio State 
Library, will be held at the Uni- 
versity from July 8 to July 20. Both 
children’s library service and adult 
library activities will be emphasized 
during the institute sessions. 


A crant of $120,000 has been made 
to the Dental School of Northwestern 
University by Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
Company for dental research. It will 
be used, over a period of two or three 
years, in a study of oral-hygiene 
procedures in relation to tooth decay. 


A Citizens’ Federal Committee on 
Education has been established to 
advise the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education on policies and 
programs to be carried out by the 
United States Office of Education. 
Members are designated by presidents 
of national organizations at the 
request of the Federal Security Admin- 
istrator. They serve for three years, 
one-third of the membership being 
appointed each year. At present, the 
Committee includes three represent- 
atives each of agriculture, business, 
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homemaking, labor, manufacturing, 
Negro groups, the professions, religious 
groups, and veterans. 


A\w anonymous donor has pledged 
$2,500 every three months for five 
years to guarantee the continuation 
of the Character Research Project at 
Union College. The money will be 
used to expand the study and prepara- 
tion of church school, classroom, and 
parental curriculums using character 
development techniques. 


A List of schools and universities 
accredited by the American Public 
Health Association to give the degree 
of Public Health (Diploma of Public 
Health, in Canada) for the academic 
year 1946-47 has been released by the 
Executive Board of the Association, 
on recommendation of the Committee 
on Professional Education. Addi- 
tional applications will be acted upon 
in due course. The list is as follows: 


Columbia University School of Public Health 

Harvard University School of Public Health 

The Johns Hopkins School of Hygiene and 
Public Health 

University of California School of Public 
Health 

University of Michigan School of Public 
Health 

University of Minnesota School of Public 
Health 

University of North Carolina School of Pub- 
lic Health 

University of Toronto School of Hygiene 

Yale University School of Medicine, Depart- 
ment of Public Health 


Tue twelve members of the Harvard 
Committee on General Education have 
been appointed by President Conant. 
Four of them were members of the 
committee which prepared the Har- 
vard Report on General Education. 
This committee will devise ways and 
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means of putting into effect the plan 
for general education recommended 
by the Report. On an experimental 
and optional basis, the committee will 
govern four basic general-education 
courses in each of the areas of the 
humanities, the social sciences, and the 
natural sciences, starting next fall. 


Two awards of $400 each, for research 
studies of the professional problems 
and contributions of women, are an- 
nounced by Pi Lambda Theta, 
National Association for Women in 
Education. A study may be submit- 
ted by any chapter or group of mem- 
bers of the Association, or by any 
individual, whether or not she is 
engaged at present in educational 
work. Granting of the award does not 
make the study the property of the 
organization or restrict subsequent 
publication, except that the organiza- 
tion will have the right to insert an 
introductory statement in the printed 
form of the study. Three copies of 
the completed study must be sub- 
mitted by July 1, 1945. Inquiries 
should be addressed to Bess Goody- 
koontz, chairman, Committee on 
Studies and Awards, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington 25, D. C. 


Tue Westinghouse Electric Corpora- 
tion will provide three fellowships of 
$3,300 each to promising young men 
for a year’s work at the laboratories 
of the Corporation. The fellows will 
be chosen from all sections of the 
country; applicants should have a 
scientific training equivalent to that 
represented by a Doctor’s degree from 
a recognized university. They will 
work on basic problems of their own 
choice which are not connected directly 
with the immediate needs of the Cor- 
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poration. They may be reappointed 
for a second year. Applications must 
be received at the Westinghouse 
Research Laboratories by April 15; 
appointees will be announced in May 
and will begin their projects not later 
than October 1. 


Five $1,000 scholarships in the 
School of Business and Public Admin- 
istration at Cornell University have 
been established by the Grolier Soci- 
ety, an organization of educational 
publishers. Each scholarship will be 
paid to the student on the basis of 
$500 annually during the two years in 
the school. This will cover tuition, 
fees, and books. The Grolier Society 
will also undertake to offer summer 
employment to scholarship holders 
between their first and second years 
in the School, to meet the School’s 
requirement of approved summer- 
employment practice. The scholar- 
ships will be awarded on the basis of 
financial need and academic promise. 
Applications will be received by the 
Dean of the School of Business and 
Public Administration, until June 1 
of each year. 


A wationat committee has been 
appointed by the National Research 
Council at the request of the American 
Cancer Society to plan a wide pro- 
gram of research on cancer. It has 
been named the Committee on 
Growth, to indicate the necessity of 
investigating not only cancer as such, 
but the basic problem of the develop- 
ment of living tissue, which is essen- 
tial to the understanding of cancer. 
Ninety leading scientists are mem- 
bers. This Committee has set up a 
number of panels of scientists to deal 
with various aspects of the problem. 
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Among the accomplishments of the 
Committee so far are: a nation-wide 
survey of cancer research, which is 
under way or contemplated in six 
hundred institutions of higher educa- 
tion, medical schools, and hospitals; 
the initiation of negotiations with the 
Secretary of War with a view to 
making available to cancer-research 
workers information and materials 
from wartime research; establishment 
of an office to serve as a clearing house 
for cancer research and to co-ordinate 
the work of the panels; and provision 
of funds to establish fellowships for 
cancer research. The American Cancer 
Society has appropriated $500,000 
from funds raised in 1945 to be dis- 
bursed in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Committee and its 
panels. 


Tue Second Summer Institute on the 
United States in World Affairs will be 
held on the campus of American Uni- 
versity from June 24 to August 2. 
Like last summer’s initial venture, this 
year’s Institute will bring more than 
one hundred teachers from all parts of 
the United States to the nation’s cap- 
ital to hear lectures on current affairs, 
to study methods and materials of 
teaching current problems, and to 
observe the Federal Government in 


operation. 
In the basic series of lecture- 
discussion sessions, attention will 


be equally divided between naticnal 
and international problems. Repre- 
sentative of the many current 
topics scheduled for consideration are: 
governmental reorganization, labor- 
management relations, inflation, hous- 
ing, control of atomic energy, the 
UN, trusteeships and dependent areas, 
relations among the Big Three 
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powers, and international economic 
relations. Visits will be made to 
Congress, embassies and _ legations, 
and government departments and 
agencies which deal with the several 
subjects included in the Institute pro- 
gram. Members of the Institute may 
arrange to earn six semester-hours of 
graduate credit, or may enroll as 
auditors. Inquiries should be ad- 
dressed to Walter E. Myer, director, 
Institute on the United States in 
World Affairs, 1733 K Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


A srupy-work program designed to 
co-ordinate summer-employment with 
curricular and vocational interests of 
undergraduates has been introduced 
at Princeton University. The plan 
enables the undergraduate to mature 
socially through contact with workers 
in business and industry and to 
sample various fields of endeavor. 
The program is optional, but all 
undergraduates are being urged to 
take advantage of All of the 
university’s advisory and placement 
services, including faculty advisory 
and vocational counseling systems, 
the bureau of student aid and employ- 
ment, and senior and alumni job- 
placement officers will join the plan. 
It is enlisting the aid of its alumni, 
particularly its nation-wide chain 
of alumni placement committees, 
and other business and _ industrial 
executives. 


A umrrep number of fellowships of 
$300 and $500 are being offered by 
Radcliffe College to women interested 
in personnel work or other branches 
of management and administration. 
A program which opens July 29 will 
include seven months of class instruc- 
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tion by members of the faculty of the 
Harvard Business School and Rad- 
cliffe Graduate School and three 
months of apprentice work in busi- 
ness, government, and _ industrial 
organizations. Enrollment is open 
to college graduates whose record 
and experience qualify them to take 
the course. 


Stanford University has recently 
issued a booklet, Twenty Years of 
Independent Study at Stanford Uni- 
versity, by Edgar Eugene Robinson, 
chairman of the University Committee 
on Independent Study. Among im- 
portant developments which are 
described are the establishment of the 
University Committee on Independent 
Study, analogous to the Graduate 
Study Committee; the provision, with 
the support of the General Education 
Board, of a program of independent 
study in certain required and widely 
elected lower-division courses; and the 
establishment of a special system of 
advising exceptional students. The 
purposes and results of the program 
are summarized as follows: 


Throughout a period of twenty years, 
Stanford through emphasis upon inde- 
pendent study attempted: to strengthen 
general education at the college level, 
that is, the first two years in the Univer- 
sity; to train the professional student in 
methods of study and thought which 
would be helpful to him in his later pro- 
fessional work (a large percentage of the 
students taking independent study in the 
freshman year enter professional work); 
to give the superior or ambitious student 
an opportunity to progress more rapidly 
in his work and to cover more ground 
than the average student in the regular 
oe 

In these three purposes, Stanford has 
been successful. The freshmen and soph- 
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omore students on independent study 
gained a command of subject-matter and 
of perspective far in advance of their 
fellows in regular classes. The profes- 
sional students gave undoubted indication 
of their acceleration through independent 
study. The better students were set free 
and were able to accomplish far more 
than they could have done under routine 
assignment. 

All of this work in independent study 
was productive in extending attention to 
the individual student throughout the 
University. Individual study in depart- 
ments noticeably increased during this 
period, and calls for more and more work 
of this kind taxed existing facilities, 
particularly in basic fields. 


Nine educational workshops _ will 
be given this summer at Purdue 
University: 
Rural School Administration and Super- 
vision, May 27 to June 8 
Home Economics Curriculum, June 24 to 
July 6 
Guidance, June 24 to July 6 
Secondary School Teachers of Mathe- 
matics, July 1 to 13 
Behavior Problems of Children, July 8 to 20 
Secondary-School Principals, July 8 to 20 
Beginning Superintendents of Schools, 
July 1 to 6 
Teachers of the Physical Sciences, July 
15 to 27 
Trade and Industrial Co-ordinators, August 
5 to 24 
All workshops will carry graduate 
or under-graduate credit. 


A Worksnop on Intercultural Edu- 
cation will be held on the campus of 
the University of Southern California 
from June 24 to August 2. It is 
sponsored jointly by the University 
and the Pacific Coast Council on 
Intercultural Education (formerly the 
West Coast Office of the Bureau for 
Intercultural Education). Member- 
ships in the Workshop will be limited. 
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A number of fellowships and scholar- 
ships are available. Application should 
be made to Mrs. Jane Hood, School of 
Education, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles 7, by May 15. 


Tre new undergraduate library 
of Harvard College, made possible 
through a gift of $1,500,000 from 
Thomas W. Lamont, will be con- 
structed on the site of the present 
Dana-Palmer House in Harvard Yard. 
The Harvard Fund Council has under- 
taken the task of raising another 
$1,500,000 to provide for upkeep and 
endowment of the new library. The 
new institution will relieve much of 
the strain on Widener Library, where 
research facilities will be correspond- 
ingly improved. The new library 
will be ready for use by the fall of 1948. 


A campaicn to secure technical 
books and periodicals to replace those 
lost during the war by the engineering 
libraries in the devastated countries 
has been started by the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers 
through its Committee on Inter- 
national Relations. An appeal has 
been made to engineers throughout 
the country to donate publications. 
Donations of money will be used to 
buy new books for foreign technical 
libraries. The address of the Society 
is 29 West 39th Street, New York City. 


Discussinc the new plan for general 
education which has been adopted by 
the faculty of Harvard College, Pres- 
ident Conant in his annual report 
says: 

It is thus not the elective system 
which is modified . . . ; the free elec- 
tive system was replaced long ago by a 
system of concentration and distribution 
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here at Harvard. The new plan is 
rather a scheme of directed distribution. 
The faculty has finally decided, following 
the lead given by the Report of the 
Committee on the Objectives of a General 
Education, that as a basis of a general 
education in college one must have some- 
thing more than a distribution of a 
quarter of one’s work according to some 
general pattern. The essential point is 
that special courses are to be provided 
in certain specified areas. These it is 
hoped will answer the need we have 
sought here for so long to fill by experi- 
mentation with patterns of distribution. 
It should be noted in addition that the 
new plan provides for six-sixteenths of a 
student’s time instead of a quarter being 
spent outside of his special field. 


Concerning the teaching of science 
to non-science majors, Mr. Conant 
says: 

There seems to be little doubt that 
those of us who have taught the sciences 
in college have failed for the most part 
in accomplishing for the future lawyer, 
public servant, writer, and business man 
what we set out to do. First- and 
second-year courses in chemistry, physics, 
and biology, for example, are excellent 
for those who are going on with any of 
these sciences either as a career or as a 
field of concentration. But it is the 
general testimony of former students that 
for the man who takes only one or two 
of these courses there is only a small 
residue left after a few months have 
elapsed; and this is not surprising. 
With the tremendous advances in these 
subjects in this century, it is difficult 
enough to lay an adequate foundation for 
the future scientist in his freshman and 
sophomore years. To attempt in the 
same courses to instruct those who are 
interested in science as part of a general 
education is almost a hopeless under- 
taking from the start. What seems to be 
needed here are new types of courses 
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given not by the departments of physics 
or chemistry or biology, but undertaken 
by a special staff who will be concerned 
entirely with the problems of teaching 
science at the college level as part of a 
general education. How this can best be 
done obviously can be determined only 
by trial and error. 


A srupy by the John Price Jones 
Corporation shows that in eight of 
the largest cities of the country— 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
St. Louis, Los Angeles, Boston, Balti- 
more, and Washington, D.C.—pub- 
licly announced philanthropic gifts in 
1945 totaled $191,134,648, an increase 
of 18.57 per cent over the amount 
contributed in 1944. 

Of this amount, $121,522,582 was 
given to organizations connected with 
the war effort, such as the Red 
Cross and the National War Fund, 
$21,281,790, to educational institu- 
tions, $21, 514,465 to organized social 
work agencies, and $15,480,938 to 
health agencies and hospitals. 


A spectat catalogue number of the 
McGraw-Hill Overseas Book News, 
listing scientific and technical books 
published during the past five years, 
is being sent to those countries in 
which the war imposed a liter- 
ary “blackout” during that period. 
Included are six new series that 
have developed during the war: 
“Radio Communication Series,” the 
“McGraw-Hill Industrial Organiza- 
tion and Management Series,” “Inter- 
national Series in Pure and Applied 
Physics,” ‘“‘Radiation Laboratory 
Technical Series,” “McGraw-Hill 
Series in Food Technology,” and 
the “McGraw-Hill Publications in 
Aeronautical Science.” 








-Fditorial-Comments - 





A Successful Revolution 

HE recent admission of Roose- 

velt College of Chicago to 

membership in the North Cen- 
tral Association is more than the 
addition of a new college to the list 
of accredited institutions; it repre- 
sents the consummation of an aca- 
demic revolution that must have had 
few precedents in recent times. In 
many respects this revolution was not 
unlike the cessatio and migration which 
masters and students of medieval uni- 
versities used to protect their rights. 

In May, 1945, as a result of long- 
standing disagreement with the gov- 
erning body, President E. J. Sparling 
of Central YMCA College of Chicago 
was forced to resign. The principal 
issues were those of academic freedom 
and the educational rights of members 
of minority groups. The majority of 
the faculty, siding with the President, 
resigned and rallied round Mr. Spar- 
ling to found a new college. 

The sponsorship of local men of 
wealth was obtained, members of a 
board of trustees chosen, and the new 
college chartered. Contrary to the 
usual practice, the members of the 
new board of trustees were actually 
(though not legally) selected by the 
president and faculty. By strenuous 
efforts the staff was able to secure and 
remodel a building and open the 
college for classes at the beginning 
of the autumn semester, 1945. More 
than two thousand students enrolled. 
In view of the special circumstances 
and with a fine regard for substance 
rather than form, the North Central 


Association waived its rule and granted 
accreditation less than a full year 
after the organization of the College. 

The new institution constitutes a 
notable experiment in democratic 
educational practice. Academic free- 
dom obtains; controversial issues are 
freely studied and discussed by stu- 
dents and faculty members. Educa- 
tional policies are controlled by the 
faculty. In the selection of members 
of the administrative, teaching, and 
clerical staffs, race and religion are 
disregarded. As a result, a consider- 
able number of members of minority 
groups hold positions on the staff. 
The same policy applies to the 
admission of students and the selec- 
tion of holders of scholarships: there 
are no quotas, overt or otherwise. 

Congratulations to Roosevelt Col- 
lege on achieving accreditation, and 
best wishes for the future. 


R. H. E. 


Letter to the Editor 


It is a matter of serious regret that 
because I was out of the country teaching 
at the Biarritz American University in 
France it was impossible for you to reach 
me in time to make some changes in my 
article “Practicing the Good Neighbor 
Policy,” which appeared in your April 
issue. As often happens in cases like 
this, my article was written almost a 
year ago while I was in charge of the 
Division of Education and Teacher Aids 
of the Office of Inter-American Affairs. 
Since that time a number of important 
developments have occurred within the 
area surveyed in my article. 
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In the Office of Education a new 
Division of International Education has 
now absorbed the programs of the 
Division of Inter-American Educational 
Relations, extending the same kind of 
operations into other geographical areas. 
The Inter-American Training Adminis- 
tration has become the International 
Training Administration, extending the 
scope of its training to young men and 
women of all nations of the world. The 
Office of Inter-American Affairs has been 
transferred to the Department of State 
where its program in education (the 
Inter-American Educational Foundation) 
is related more closely to similar pro- 
grams of the Department and plans for 
an international education organization. 
During the summer of 1945 the Founda- 
tion conducted a very successful series of 
teachers’ workshops and institutes in 
Nicaragua, and its other programs have 
been meeting with similar success. A 
Council on Inter-American Co-operation, 
a private agency with headquarters in 
New York City, was organized in 1945 to 
take over the functions of encouraging 
and assisting the many local Councils on 
Inter-American Affairs referred to in my 
article. It is directed by Raymond Rich. 
In spite of the natural shift of interest to 
European and Asiatic problems, the 
number of inter-American teachers’ work- 
shops and of Inter-American Institutes 
was greater in 1945 than in 1944. 

The statement in my article concerning 
the lack of suitable visual-education 
materials on Latin America is less true 
since the completion of a project by the 
American Council on Education which 
provides a good collection of Kodachrome 
slides, at moderate price, on many Latin- 
American topics. A new organization, 
the Curriculum Service Bureau for 
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International Studies, directed by Gordon 
Mirick, with headquarters in New York 
City, is now engaged in evaluating teach- 
ing materials in this area, as well as in 
the Far East and Russia, and will en- 
deavor to develop new materials in these 
areas. The first annual report of the 
Bureau has just appeared. 

The conferences on the teaching of 
Spanish and Portuguese sponsored by 
the National Education Association met 
with great success, as may be seen in the 
report of the program made by Stephen 
Pitcher, the director, and recently pub- 
lished by the Association. 

My article stated that the Institute of 
International Education reported more 
than two thousand students from Latin- 
American countries enrolled in United 
States colleges. This statement was 
accurate at the time it was written. How- 
ever, more recent figures from the Com- 
mittee on Friendly Relations among 
Foreign Students, based upon a survey 
by questionnaire, show more than four 
thousand Latin-American students (in- 
cluding those from Puerto Rico, the 
Canal Zone, and the Virgin Islands) now 
enrolled in colleges and universities of 
the United States. 

Harotp E. Davis 
Hiram College 
April 2, 1946 


A CorRECTION: 


In the March issue of the JourNAL, 
Harry Ruja, author of an article, 
“Objective Tests in Philosophy,” was 
stated to be a fiction writer and an 
ex-Guggenheim Fellow. He informs 
us that these statements are erro- 
neous. We regret the error. 








--ReEVIEWS-: 





A Book by an Elder Statesman 


Tue Epucationat Process, by Luther 
P. Eisenhart. Princeton, N. J.: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1945.87 pp. $1.00. 
Mr. Eisenhart has been engaged in 

college teaching and administration for 

nearly fifty years. With this rich reserve 
to draw upon, he has undertaken to set 
down the main conclusions that experi- 
ence has forced upon him regarding the 
conduct of college education. He has 
nothing very new or arresting to offer; 
the prevailing atmosphere of his book is 
one of a common sense so sober as to 
make any hawker of educational pan- 
aceas dodge into the nearest doorway; he 
is an elder statesman who has heard all 
these proposals times without number, 


has seen them tried, and has seen most of 


them quietly die. As for himself, he has 
elected to walk firmly down the middle 
of the educational road. 

The plan of his book, like all else 
about it, is well organized and clear. He 
first lays down what he takes to be the 
end of a college training, and then asks 
how the training is to be laid out in 
detail if this end is to be attained. The 
end is to enable the student not merely 
to gain knowledge but to utilize it, and 
to master his own powers of understand- 
ing and appreciation. If this end is to be 
adlievel: the training must meet certain 
specifications. For example, every stu- 
dent should be required, in his last two 
years, to concentrate on a special field, to 
pass a comprehensive examination upon 
it, and to carry out independent study in 
it, culminating in a thesis. The lecture 
method should be used less, and the small 
preceptorial conference more. Examina- 
tions should be retained, but should lay 
more stress on the student’s power to 
apply what he knows. Secondary schools 
would do well to devote less effort to 
thinking up novel courses in “social 
studies” and more to aiding pupils to 
master the art of study. The “Ph. D. 


fetish,” which has so long haunted grad- 
uate schools, should be dealt with as 
follows: the prerequisite for college teach- 
ing should no longer be the Doctor’s 
degree, but the Master’s degree, based on 
a comprehensive examination; the higher 
degree should be expressly reserved for 
distinction in research. 

It is in such practical suggestions that 
the main interest of this book lies. Dean 
Eisenhart believes that the American 
college is, on the whole, doing its work 
well, and he would improve this work, 
not by preaching revolution, but by care- 
fully strengthening it here a little and 
there a little. if the reader grows 
impatient and begins to clamor for more, 
perhaps he would do well to remember 
those fifty sobering years. 

BranpD BLANSHARD 
Yale University 


An Inadequate Interpretation 


Piato AND Mopern Epucation, dy Sir 
Richard Livingstone. New York: Mac- 
millan Company, 1944. 36 pp. (The 
Rede Lecture), $ .75. 

This small book, reproducing a Memo- 
rial Lecture, is rather disappointing. Sir 
Richard Livingstone has written excel- 
lently about Plato and about modern 
education in previous works but in 
attempting to bring the two together he 
has failed to say anything significant 
about either. 

He is at his best in demonstrating 
Plato’s power of getting to the heart of 
the permanent problems of education, 
“that uncanny power of divining what 
was yet unborn, which no other writer, 
ancient or modern, possesses so highly, 
and which makes him so often seem more 
modern than ourselves” (page 6). But 
it is not Plato’s practical suggestions he 
seeks to commend but his emphasis on 
the fact that the supreme aim of educa- 
tion is the goodness that comes when 
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men’s minds are attuned to the ultimate 
reality, ‘ “‘intimate”’’ as he quotes, ‘ “with 
the eternal order of things and the music 
of the spheres”’’ (page 12). Putting the 
point concisely, what matters most in 
education is not knowledge or skill or the 
preparation for practical life, but a 
training in values. 

This is all very true, but it needs inter- 
pretation in modern terms and in con- 
crete measures; and it is here that Sir 
Richard falls short. There is one lesson 
he might have learned from Plato that 
would have kept him right in his applica- 
tions. Plato’s ideal state, he says, follow- 
ing Plato himself, belongs to heaven 
rather than to earth but he does not see 
that, even when Plato projects his ideal 
heavenward, he keeps it a Greek com- 
munity; that is to say, it is a better kind 
of Greek world that Plato wants. Now 
when Sir Richard comes to speak about 
modern education, he forgets that the 
only kind of ideals that are of any real 
service are ideals like Plato’s, that come 
out of the very life of the times. He is 
greatly distressed by all the shortcomings 
of English schools and universities today. 
They are overspecialized, they are 
absorbed in details, their main concern is 
with utility, many of them lack the 
atmosphere of beauty and fineness that 
comes from noble buildings and satisfying 
surroundings. The universities, for exam- 
ple, “plan, carefully and thoroughly, the 
training of the chemist, the engineer, 
the economist, and the rest, but not the 
training of the human being”’ (page 26); 
and he notes in this connection the disap- 
pearance of any general study of religion 
or philosophy, so that, according to him, 
the great majority of the students think 
only of making a livelihood and are 
indifferent to the ends of life. 

What is to be said about this? Obvi- 
ously there is a considerable amount of 
truth in it. We do not need to go back to 
Plato to be aware of the defects of a 
complex civilization and the imperfec- 
tions of our educational institutions and 
methods. The question we have to put 
to Sir Richard is whether he can find 
anything in Plato that will help us in the 
solution of our problems. If he can, he 
has not succeeded in conveying it in this 
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lecture. Actually, if he had been as 
idealistic as Plato, he might have taken a 
more hopeful view of our situation. Plato 
derived his principles of social recon- 
struction from a critical but sympathetic 
understanding of his own age, and there 
is no other way for us. It is just not true 
to say that we are training chemists, 
engineers, and so on, and failing to give 
a human training. With the technical 
education that our universities give, there 
goes a wider human education. The 
technician, through his scientific disci- 
pline, learns faithfulness to truth in his 
methods of working and a loyalty to his 
job and his calling. Admittedly that is 
not enough, but what more modern edu- 
cation needs will not be got by tuning 
into the stars or even by going back to 
ancient faiths, but by working out a 
culture relevant to occupation that will 
broaden human sympathies and interests 
and give the vision of life as a whole. 
Wi1..1aM Boyp 
University of Glasgow 


Deserving Continued Attention 
THEORY OF EpucaTION IN THE POLITICAL 

PuiLosopuy or ApaM Smit, dy Charles 

Flinn Arrowood. Privately printed, 

1945. 34 pp. (paper cover). $.265. 

The author of this monograph is a 
professor in the University of Texas. 
From the foreword we are led to expect 
further studies of educational theory in 
the works of major British writers on 
politics and economics. The increasing 
political and international importance 
of education makes such investigation 
timely. 

Adam Smith is frequently mentioned 
but barely treated in re of educa- 
tion. But there is at least one detailed 
account of his career as a teacher and 
educational administrator in W.R. 
Scott’s Adam Smith as Student and 
Professor (Glasgow, 1937). Neither this 
work nor the well-known biographies by 
ne Rae, Francis Hirst, and R. B. 

aldane deal at any length with his 
theory of education. 

Mr. Arrowood’s monograph treats 
Adam Smith in relation to his time and 
considers the influences which seem to 
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have affected his thought. Smith was, in 
education as in economics, an individ- 
ualist and an exponent of laissez faire. 
Chapter five is entitled “Smith’s Opposi- 
tion to Public Support and Control of 
Education.” He was also opposed to 
endowments and fixed salaries, holding 
that teachers would become lazy unless 
they were kept dependent upon students’ 
fees. This view was widely held in Amer- 
ica at the time and for fifty years after- 
ward. Yet at the age of forty-three, Smith 
found himself in * secure possession of 
a salary of three hundred pounds for life; 
and it was this fixed income which enabled 
him to write The Wealth of Nations in the 
decade which followed. His performance, 
therefore, does not support his theory 
that those with tenure and assured income 
become unproductive. 

The merits of Smith’s educational 
writing are found not in his extreme 
individualism, but in his keen analysis of 
the educational abuses of his time. For 
this he deserves our continued attention; 
and the present monograph provides an 
excellent introduction and a critical 
review of his educational views. 

H. G. Goop 
Ohio State University 


A Story of Human Relationships 
GRANITE AND SAGEBRUSH: ReEmINIs- 

CENCES OF THE First Firry YEARS OF 

Pomona Co.tece, by Frank P. Brackett. 

Los Angeles, California: Ward Ritchie 

Press, 1944. xvi+251 pp. $3.75. 

Rarely does a college have a biographer 
who has known it even before the day of 
its opening and who has maintained an 
intimate and uninterrupted connection 
with it for fifty years. That is the good 
fortune of Pomona College. Mr. Brackett, 
now emeritus Professor of Astronomy at 
Pomona, began his association with the 
college when, in January, 1888, he opened 
a private school for a few students who 
later matriculated at the college. 

He has told an interesting story of the 
growth of a college from a tiny beginning 
in the boom years of the town of Pomona 
to the modern well-equipped college of 
the present, in the lovely town of Clare- 
mont. It is a moving story, too, from the 
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opening of the Ayer cottage, the laying 
of the cornerstone on the Piedmont Mesa, 
the moving of the new institution to 
Claremont, to the hotel built by the 
promoters of “Claremont the beautiful,” 
and the erection of the first real college 
building, on down through the years to 
the beautiful campus of the Pomona of 
today. 

But it is by no means a story of build- 
ings alone: It is a story of human beings 
and human relationships—a story of 
ney of courage and vision, with the 

lood of pioneers in their veins and faith 
in their hearts. It is a story of teachers 
who have shared the hardships and the 
glory; of students thirsty for knowledge, 
eager and earnest in their interest; of 
parents and friends with a deep concern 
for the success of the institution; and of 
trustees, inspired with determination and 
enthusiasm to build in southern California 
a college on the New England pattern. 

To this reviewer it is the story of 
human relationships that stands out most 
clearly in Mr. Brackett’s reminiscences. 
This same feeling was expressed most 
clearly at the semi-centennial celebration 
of the college by Albert Britt, former 
president of Knox College, when he said, 
There might be erected on this campus a 
simple monument bearing some such inscrip- 
tion as this: “Hereabouts lived and worked 
and died very gallant men and women.” This 
little group touched the match of faith to a 
lamp in the darkness that enshrouds us, and 
laid the foundation of another shrine along 
the hard way (page 231). 

Anna L. Rose Hawkes 
Mills College 


Group Use of the Rorschach Test 
PREDICTION OF THE ADJUSTMENT AND 

ACADEMIC PERFORMANCE OF COLLEGE 

SrupEentTs, by Ruth Learned Munroe. 

Stanford University, California: Stan- 

ford University Press, 1945. 104 pp. 

(Applied Psychology Monograph, 

No. 7). $2.00. 

Since 1940, Ruth Munroe and _ her 
associates at Sarah Lawrence College 
have experimented with a group method 
of administration of the Rorschach test. 
The technique which they have developed 
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for a rapid and systematic appraisal of 
each of the protocols has been termed the 
“Inspection Rorschach.” A check list 
covering most of the various types of 
Rorschach response was developed to 
serve as a guide to a comprehensive sur- 
vey of the protocol. If the performance 
of any subject deviates significantly from 
the normal range, provision is made for 
entering such responses on the check list. 

The Rorschach protocols were eval- 
uated in three dimensions: first, a 
descriptive sketch of the personality; sec- 
ond, a rating for the prediction of academic 
standing; and third, a rating on adjust- 
ment. Objectivity was achieved in the 
evaluation of the Rorschach responses in 
which the examiner proceeded “blind,” 
that is, he had no information about the 
student other than her responses to the 
ink blots. In order to ensure independ- 
ence of judgment in the criteria used for 
validation, teachers were not informed of 
the test results until the end of the year. 
Although significant statistical results 
were achieved in matching experiments on 
the descriptive sketches, it was not pos- 
sible to discriminate adequately between 
marginal and failing students. 

At Sarah Lawrence, the college finds 
the descriptive sketch to be the most 
useful aspect of the Rorschach evaluation. 
It seems highly problematical, however, 
that these procedures could be used on a 
large scale elsewhere. 

In speaking of the descriptive sketches, 
Munroe says that “a qualified examiner, 
working only with the test responses, can 
arrive at detailed and essentially correct 
personality descriptions in the great 
majority of cases in a reasonably brief 
period of time. It is doubtful whether 
such results can ever be obtained without 
the free utilization of the examiner’s 
judgment, insight, powers of inference, 
and even intuition, in flexible adaptation 
to the configuration of trends observable 
in the individual personality” (page 6). 

Miss Munroe feels that the adjustment 
rating based on the inspection technique 
is a relatively objective, and possibly even 
quantitative, measure, readily applicable 
to other groups. It is proposed that a 
quantitative score consisting of a tally 
of entries on the check list may be sub- 
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stituted for the examiner’s judgment, 
although it is realized that in the 
Rorschach scoring some judgment is 
needed in order to determine which 
entries are to be made on the check list. 

The chief value of this study would 
seem to lie in the fact that it was possible 
to predict the success of college students 
on the basis of this inspection technique 
in a manner comparable to that of an 
intelligence test. The Inspection Ror- 
schach in conjunction with an intelligence 
test provided a more effective instrument 
for prediction than either of these con- 
sidered alone. It was also possible by 
means of the inspection technique to 
determine within a small margin of error 
those students whose personality prob- 
lems would create a disturbance for their 
teachers and those who would later be 
referred to a psychiatrist for treatment. 

Cart R. Rocers 
University of Chicago 


Scientific and Human 
CRIME AND THE Human Minn, by David 

Abrahamsen. New York: Columbia 

University Press, 1944. xii+244 pp. 

$3.00. 

To be scientific and retain the human 
touch is an accomplishment, to speak 
dispassionately and yet with humanity 
of acts which stir passion in others and in 
oneself is a noteworthy achievement. 
Dr. Abrahamsen does just that. Two 
major disciplines, the law and medicine, 
which have been in unnecessary compart- 
ments, act to bring about a breaking 
down of barriers and to create a union, 
eagerly to be sought and devoutly hoped 
for, in order to solve a problem which 
concerns each and every one of us, for we 
differ only in degree from those we are 
studying. In a comparatively short 
period, as time is measured, the doctrine 
of an eye for an eye, so easily touched off 
in all of us if the pressure is great enough, 
has been brought to heel. Although this 
may not be the case in all situations, for 
we still have lynching justice and mass 
action, none the less, certain forces have 
been tamed and the tendency for justice 
to function without judgment is rare. 

To exercise judgment requires time- 
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consuming efforts to ascertain facts and 
a struggle with powerful reflexes in our- 
selves, we who sit in judgment on mem- 
bers of society. The fine difference 
between what is law and what is moral is 
never so keenly displayed as in our inter- 
pretation of the criminal act. The act of 
a human being is the summation of all of 
himself, not of his body alone but of 
everything in him: his anatomy, his 
physiology, his emotions, and his mental- 
ity are all factors. And, as Dr. Abra- 
hamsen puts it, he is not functioning in a 
vacuum; he is in a field of action which 
we call society. As in all living things, 
there is a constant dynamic interrelativity 
of forces within the individual, and these 
forces are in relationship to the constantly 
changing society in which he lives. 
Therefore, to evaluate an act one must 
needs study the forces within the indi- 
vidual and their relationship to the forces 
which he is exposed to in his environment. 

The modern psychiatrist, in order to 
pursue his studies, must be at home in 
medicine, familiar with the human anat- 
omy, with physiology, emotional pat- 
terns, and the jaedllapnes with which 
native endowment is applied. He must 
be equipped to utilize the many disci- 
plines—psychometrics, biological matura- 
tion patterns, endocrinological phenom- 
ena—which are his instruments, as are 
also the modern studies of the nervous 
system and all fields of psychological 
pe and experiment. His is an eclectic 
science, to be applied in an artistic way. 
The laws of human nature are flexible 
despite their fixed mosaic designs, and 
the modern student of criminology, when 
asked to contribute the products of 
modern science to the practice of justice, 
must be a student not alone of the indi- 
vidual but of the individual in the 
mass—society. So anthropology, too, 
must contribute its findings. 

The problem, of necessity, is com- 
pleteness in irvestigation. At various 
times, special aspects have been singled 
out as essential factors—constitutional 
defects have had their day, as have 
hereditary and environmental shortcom- 
ings. As our scientific instruments have 
become more sharp and our investigation 
more diversified, each factor has had its 
emphasis, only to be incorporated into 
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the mass of factors which bring about a 
certain act at a certain time. 

Dr. Abrahamsen has put that into a 
simple formula. Like many profound 
conclusions, it is deceptively simple, but 
it does bring home the fact that there 
may be criminal societies as well as crim- 
inals in society. Unfortunately, up to the 
present, the psychiatrist has functioned 
entirely in an advisory capacity, and at 
times the fruits of his learning play a 
secondary réle. May we look forward to 
the time when the weighers of the law will 
be oriented in modern psychiatry, so that 
the advances of science may be applied 
with more wisdom. The person sitting in 
judgment must be a student, well 
equipped, in the ways of men in good 
and evil. 

There are ever so many contradictory 
factors which determine conduct, be it 
the simplest transgression, or destruction 
of life itself. Classification is a necessary 
tool, but it has its shortcomings, for it 
may strait-jacket the flexibility which 
research and therapy need. This is a 
search which takes in all of men’s doing 
and thinking and the institutions which 
are the sediments of his trials and errors. 
To study man we must study his becom- 
ing, a state which has a past as well as a 
present, for only then can we venture to 
predict a future. Then only can the 
mental hygiene of the individual be 
planned. In planning the mental hygiene 
of the individual we are planning for a 
more rational society. In a sound society 
crime is at a minimum. 

Epwarp Liss, M.D. 
New York City 


Secondary-School Counseling 
TECHNIQUES OF GUIDANCE: TEsTs, REc- 

ORDS, AND COUNSELING IN A GUIDANCE 

ProcraM, by Arthur E. Traxler. New 

York: Harper and Brothers, 1945. 

X1V-+ 394 Pp. 

This book is an outgrowth and sum- 
mary of nine years of experience in con- 
sulting and assisting secondary schools 
with problems of testing and counseling. 
The major part of the book is devoted to 
descriptions of aptitude, achievement, 
and mening tests; rating scales; anec- 
dotal records; cumulative records; and 
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other tools and instruments used by 
teachers, counselors, and administrators 
in counseling and dealing with students. 
An unusual chapter in the literature of 
guidance is Chapter x1, “Reports to 
the Homes.” An excellent chapter de- 
scribes the steps involved in making a 
case study of pupils. A very helpful 
chapter for teachers (xv) contains sig- 
nificant points of view and summaries of 
experiences of ways in which teachers 
may participate in the counseling process 
and still carry teaching responsibilities. 
A very helpful chapter for teachers and 
counselors (xvii1) provides a classified 
and briefly descriptive list of books about 
the many phases of counseling. 

This book is written largely for the 
teacher who is relatively untrained in 
psychology and mental hygiene and whose 
chief counseling function will be advising 
students about their educational and 
vocational (?) opportunities after an in- 
spection of records of scholastic aptitude, 
interest (?), and achievement tests. To 
a lesser extent, such counselors will per- 
haps base their counseling upon the 
results of personality tests. A brief and 
introductory chapter (xvi) serves chiefly 
to remind the counselor that there is an 
adjustive phase of counseling which 
requires careful study and, often, referral 
to more expert counselors. A most inad- 
equate chapter (11) of six pages fails to 
orient the new counselor to the occupa- 
tional and educational opportunities which 
students may select. 

The reader will find the chapters on 
tests and records most authoritative and 
helpful. The author is at his best in 
contributing to the field of counseling 
through these media. His chapters on 
Appraisal of Personal Qualities (v1, vit) 
and Cumulative Records (x11) are supe- 
rior to most of the literature on these 
topics. 

This book is a very significant addition 
to the growing technical literature of 
counseling. Every counselor in high 
school and college should have it on his 
desk for ready reference to the most 
modern of guidance tools tested by the 
author’s personal experience and careful 
review of the literature. 

E. G. WILLIAMSON 
University of Minnesota 
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Little New 


PERSONNEL Work IN ScHOooLs or Nurs- 
1nG, by Frances O. Triggs. Philadel- 
phia: W. B. Saunders Company, 1945. 
XxV+237 pp. $2.75. 

This book presents little which is new 
on the subject of personnel work, and less 
than one would expect on the particular 
adjustment problems of students in 
schools of nursing. It compiles in read- 
able form some of the most sensible, and 
workable ideas and techniques now rec- 
ognized and used in student counseling. 

Part I summarizes the facts concerning 
the structural, physiological, and psy- 
chological factors affecting learning. Part 
II deals with the counseling program, and 
the chapters on educational counseling 
(pages 40-58) are the highlights of the 

ook. This material would be useful to 

the majority of counselors. Part III 

gives considerable information on testing 

programs, describing the better-known 
tests—their construction, validity, reli- 
ability scores, and norms. 

The school which initiates a program 
of personnel work, and the young 
instructor who realizes that counseling is 
a part of teaching, may find this book 
helpful as a background. The bibliog- 
raphy is ample and well chosen. 

CiarE DENNISON 
School of Nursing, 
University of Rochester 


Arguments Pro and Con 
PeaceTIME ConscRIPTION, compiled by 

Julia E. Johnsen. New York: The 

H. W. Wilson Company, 1945. 327 pp. 

$1.25. 

This is an impartial compilation of 
recent arguments concerning the issue of 
peacetime conscription, selected and con- 
densed from a wide variety of printed 
sources. The first section, ‘“‘General 
Discussion,” contains 14 contributions. 
The second section contains I$ con- 
tributions presenting affirmative argu- 
ments by government officials, army 
officers, college presidents, and others. 
The final section includes 15 discussions 
resenting negative arguments advanced 
” college presidents, educators, members 
of Congress, and others. Each of the 
three sections has a group of short 
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excerpts from other writings. There is 
an extensive bibliography, covering bib- 
liographies, general references, affirmative 
references, and negative references. 
R. H. EckELBERRY 
Ohio State University 


The Veteran Is in College 


ROBERT W. WEBB 
AND 
BYRON H. ATKINSON 
[Continued from page 242| 

3. Reorienting of the veteran’s interest 
on campus into channels which ap- 
pear to be certain fields of success 
for that student as indicated by his 
background. 

4. Securing suitable housing and living 
conditions for the veteran, in an 
atmosphere free of tension, with stu- 
dents who have a purpose and who 
reach that purpose effectively. 

5. Providing responsibilities for the emo- 
tionally unstable veteran, so that he 


may immediately gain the feeling that. 


he belongs. 

6. Showing the veteran that his emotional 
and physical readjustment is a co- 
operative affair in which he must par- 
ticipate. Such participation inevitably 
lessens emotional strain. 

7. Delegating a major share in the reori- 
entation of the emotionally unstable 
veteran to the church, the family, and 
the civic organizations whose purposes 
are the well-being of society. Such 
organizations, however, with the best 
of intentions often make worse a con- 
dition which is on the road to improve- 
ment, because of the enervating effects 
of the so-called “‘sympathetic under- 
standing and treatment” which the 
veteran receives at their hands. 


The experience of administering 
the work of veterans have been 
pleasant, instructive, and enlighten- 
ing. Educational institutions may 
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look forward with confidence to the 
reabsorption of veterans into their 
civilian student bodies with a min- 
imum of difficulty. In processing the 
veteran, it is essential to recognize 
that he is not a special “problem” but 
that he does have academic irreg- 
ularities on which he needs special 
counsel. [Vol. XVII, No. 5] 


When the G.I. Goes to 
College 


JOHN ERLE GRINNELL 
[Continued from page 246] 
to the G.I.’s than that we should try 
to adjust the G.I.’s to our colleges. 
The boys who go back to the campus 
can honestly, I believe, do more for 
us than we can do for them. They are 
mature; their eyes are open; their feet 
are under them. They will judge the 
maturity of our campus life, the pur- 
posefulness of our program, and the 
good sense of our methods. To fairly 
meet their challenge we must move 
up, not down. We must put away 
childish things. We must expect our 
fledglings from the sheltered life of 
home to follow these strong, strange 
men and to grow up a littie faster in 
association with them. And we should 
be pleased to see that happen. The 
shallow sophistry of the new crop of 
Freshmen from the city high schools 
will give way before the calm, amused 
glance of the veteran. The assimila- 
tion that results should be something 
a little better than we had. Our col- 
leges—and in some measure our high 
schools—should feel to their very core 
the pleasant shock of this infusion—if 
they prove wise enough to submit to 
change and growth. (Vol. XVII, No. s] 


